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THE ELEVENTH EGYPTIAN DYNASTY 


H. E. 


NE day just before the outbreak of 
the last war, the groom and I were 
exercising my horses’ behind 

Sheikh Abd el Kurneh hill. The light was 
exactly right; and, as I came to the high- 
est bit of path, with the towering cliffs to 
the right and the lower hill to the left, I 
saw below me a flat platform and the up- 
per part of a sloping causeway ascending 
from the cultivation (Pl. XXXII). Ina 
flash I was spurring down the hill and up 
onto it to look down the line of the ancient 
roadway to the point where it disappeared 
realized 
that in the flat terrace under the cliffs we 
had the grading for a temple like the one 
built in the Eleventh Dynasty at Deir el 
Bahri just to the north. Whose temple 
site it might be I had only the foggiest no- 


behind the Ramesseum, and I 


tion, for everyone then thought that two 
kings had been builders of the temple at 
Deir el Bahri and I thought then that two 
other kings must have had a hand in pre- 
paring this new site and that all four kings 
had been named “‘Mentu-hotpe.” At that 
time only three other Eleventh Dynasty 
kings were known—two named “In-tef”’ 
and another ‘‘Mentu-hotpe’’—and the 
stela of one of the first pair had come from 
part of the cemetery north of the Valley of 
the Kings and some 3 kilometers away. I 


WINLOCK 


knew nothing of any of these kings that 
afternoon, but a visit to the part of the 
necropolis where they had been buried led 
me to three enormous tombs cut into the 
gravel plain but not accurately drawn on 
the only maps then available, all of which 
were based on Wilkinson’s survey. Actu- 
ally these three tombs are practically par- 
allel, and it was in the central one that 
Mariette had found the stela of King 
Wah-‘ankh In-tef over half a century be- 
fore. The tomb next north I assigned to 
the only other In-tef king whose name I 
then knew, and to Mentu-hotpe went the 
third and most southerly tomb of the 
series. 

My conclusions, when published, had 
quite a success.' Of course, to have only 
two tombs for four kings was not a very 
happy state of affairs, but we had no more 
tombs and we thought we had four kings. 
Then in 1936 came an article by Vandier? 
to show that there was a fourth king to be 
classed with the three in the northern part 
of the cemetery; and in 1940 I published 
a reconsideration of the place to be given 
the ruler whom we had been calling ‘‘Men- 


1 Winlock, American Journal of Semitic Languages, 
XXXII (1915/16), 1 ff. 


2 Bulletin de UInstitut 
1936, p. 101. 


Francais d' Archéologie 


Orientale, 
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tu-hotpe V,’’* and also my final admission 
that Mentu-hotpe II and III were in fact 
one and the same individual. 
had only six kings for the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty. 

Six kings for the Eleventh Dynasty‘ 
four with domains limited to Thebes and 


Thus we 


the Upper Egyptian nomes and two who 
ruled all of Egypt—went excellently well 
with the fragments of the Turin Papyrus. 
On that 
comes, one can read: ‘“Total 6 kings, mak- 
ing yealrs| 1[36; plus] years 7; total 143.’” 
When next we run across this epitome 


bit where the dynastic total 


as given us by Manetho through the writ- 
ings of Africanus and Kusebius—an error 
has crept into it, and we read: “The Elev- 
enth Dynasty of 16 Diospolite Kings who 
reigned 43 years.’’® Here a hundred years 
have been omitted and ten kings have 
been added through a seribal error. The 
great interest of this slip is that it clears 
up all uncertainty in the Turin Papyrus 
and sets the dynastic total at 143, rather 
than a suggested 142, years, as adopted by 
Farina. As far as the papyrus itself goes, 
there can be no objection because the dy- 
nastic total comes on the edge of a break, 
and originally the higher number may 
have been written. 


Tue NOMARCHS, BEFORE 2143 B.c.? 

In the Old Kingdom the settlements 
which were to become the great city of 
Thebes were little villages centering about 
what the Arabs call “Luxor” and “Kar- 
nak,’’ and in this Third Nome of Upper 
Egypt—Waset, the Scepter—there were 

* Winlock, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1940, 
p. 116 

‘ Sethe, Agy ptische Zeitschrift, 1905, p. 131. 

’ Winlock, JHA, 1940, p. 118. 

*Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 108, 


*I have to thank a number of friends for correc- 
tions and suggestions in the following pages, but espe- 
cially Dr. Ludlow Bull for his careful and painstaking 
reading of this article. He has saved me from innumer- 


able errors; and, if I have not always adopted his sug- 
gestions, the fault is my own 
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other little centers of population, none of 
which became as gigantic as these two. 
Up river, a bit less than 30 kilometers and 
on the east side of the Nile, was Tod; op- 
posite it, across the river, was Erment; 
and downstream, near the eastern desert 
and not quite half so far away, was Meda- 
mit. When first we hear of these villages 
toward the end of the Old Kingdom, each 
had a temple of Montu, lord of the nome; 
and his temple in each of these villages 
must have been the only one of impor- 
tance. Now and then one runs across a 
mention of Osiris and perhaps of the ithy- 
phallic Min, but never of Amiin until after 
2140 B.c., and even then it is rare.® 

The principal inhabitants of the villages 
which became Thebes at the end of the 
Old Kingdom chose as their burial place : 
low, rocky hill across the river on the 
western desert called today “the Khé- 
kheh.”’ “The Vice-regent, Governor of the 
South, Controller of the Granaries Wenis- 
ankh” (Pl. XX XIII) and his son chose 
the spot in the Sixth Dynasty for a burial 
place.’ In the same period a tomb was cut 
for a certain Ihy and his wife Imy, a 
“Great Chieftain of the Nome, Controller 
of the Granaries, Beloved of the King, the 
First on his Two Shores, and One who is 
under the King’s Head’’;'® and “The 
Hereditary Prince and Divine Chancellor 
After 
these few sparse mentions of Old King- 


Seni-oker’’" was buried close by. 


dom Thebes the name of the town appears 
only occasionally. Its district was one of 
the twenty-two nomes of Upper Egypt 
governed by Shmai under King Neter- 
bau, but on Shmai’s death the same king 
gave to his son Idy only the five nomes 


* Stela of Magegi; see below, p. 259. 

*M.M.A. 22.3.325; Davies, M.M.A. 
March, 1918, Part II, p. 23, Fig. 34. 

1° Tomb 186; Newberry, 
s, 1903, p. 97, Pls 


Bulletin, 


Annales du Service des 
I-III 
1 Gardiner and Weigall, Private Tombs of Thebes, 
No. 185. 
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from Elephanitine to Diospolis Parva™ 
near the bold height of the Gebel et Tarif, 
where the Nile makes a sharp, right-an- 
gled bend at the northern boundary of 
“the South.’”’” We know nothing more 
than that these five nomes were consid- 
ered as a group under the rule of Koptos 
toward the close of the Old Kingdom and 
that, as we learn from the tomb at Mi‘al- 
la,'* Elephantine, Edfu, and El Kab re- 
volted against Thebes and its neighbors 
and again the entire Southland disinte- 
grated into short stretches of the valley. 

According to the tradition employed by 
the author of the Turin Papyrus, the Old 
Kingdom ended and the Middle Kingdom 
began in 2242.8.c. with the revolt of 
King Mery-ib-Ré Khety of Heracleopolis, 
founder of the Ninth Dynasty and reunit- 
er of Egypt as far as the cataract.'* With- 
out any question, the nome of Thebes was 
part of Khety’s conquest, and its, to us, 
anonymous nomarch became one of the 
Pharaoh’s subjects. 

Somewhere around the middle of the 
twenty-two hundreds before our era, a 
Theban woman called ‘‘Ikui’” bore a son 
who was to be called ‘‘In-tef,” and from 
him were to be descended in due course a 
whole line of princes of Thebes and even- 
tually of Pharaohs of Egypt. No contem- 
porary monument of his has been recog- 
nized ; but a stela of a certain Gate-keeper 
Ma‘et, who was probably a contemporary 
of the great King Neb-hepet-Ré® and of 
his Chancellor Bebi, calls for a “funerary 
prayer for In-(tef)-o son of Ikui. May he 
give me offerings in the necropolis, to the 
amountof my dailyneeds”’ (Pl.X X XIVa)." 
About a century after Ma‘et composed his 


12 Moret, Compte 8 
tions, 1914, p. 565, based on the stelae Cairo 43053 
and M.M.A. 14.7.11 

18 Drioton and Vandier, L’ Egypte, pp. 215, 233. 

14 Ed Meyer, Geschichte des 
p. 68. 


15 M.M.A. 
Dynastie. 


rendus del’ Académie des Inscrip- 


Altertums, Nachtrag, 


14.2.7. Polotsky, Inschriften der 11. 
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inscription, S’en-Wosret I dedicated a lit- 
tle statue in gray granite, of a man seated 
cross-legged upon the ground, with arms 
crossed humbly upon his chest. That 
there might be no difficulty in reading it, 
& papyrus was carved right side up to the 
observer, saying: “Made by the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Kheper-ka-Ré 
as his monument for his father Prince In- 
tef-o .... born of Ikui.’’"® That the an- 
cestor of the line of Theban nomarchs, and 
after them of Theban sovereigns, was 
valled “‘In-tef’’ was so well known that 
eight hundred years later, when Thut- 
mosé IIT built his Hall of Ancestors in the 
Temple of Karnak, the first name he re- 
corded for the Eleventh Dynasty was that 
of the “Count and Hereditary Prince 
In[-tef], justified” 
touche."” 

The which Mariette 
found in what he called the “Diri Abu’n 
Negah” was made for ‘“‘the Hereditary 
Prince, Count, Great Lord of the Theban 
Nome, satisfying the King as Keeper of 
the Gateway of the South, Great Pillar of 
Him who makes his Two Lands to Live, 
the Chief Prophet .... In-tefi.""* The 
name “‘In-tefi’’ suggests that we have here 


without any car- 


nomarch stela 


the stela of another nomarch, distinct 
from the son of Ikui. Perhaps a third In- 
tef is named on the stela of an individual 
confusingly bearing the same name, “In- 
tef,’’ who, from the excellent style of his 
sculpture, was perhaps rather later in the 
same period. He says: ‘The Chancellor, 
the Count, the Superintendent of Drago- 
mans, the General In-tef. 1 went up and 
down stream [with] the Hereditary Prince 
and Overlord of the South In-tef....”’; 


16 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, No 
Staat aus dem Stein, Pl. 25 


Monuments, Pl. 1; 


12005; Evers 


\7 Prisse, 
608 


Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 


18 Mariette, Monuments divers, p. 16, Pl. 50; Mas- 
pero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 115; Lange and Schiifer, 
Grab- und Denksteine, 20009; Breasted, 
Records, Vol. I, par. 420. 


Ancient 
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behind him stands the spouse of the first 
of these two individuals, ‘‘His beloved 
wife, the Only Ornament of the King, the 
High Priestess Iru.’'*® Finally, from Den- 
dereh comes the fragment of the stela of a 
“prophet of Hat-Hor, Lady of Dendereh”’ 
which mentions a “Great Prince of the 
Southland In-tef-‘o,” who may be any one 
of these individuals.*° We thus have at 
least two, and possibly as many as four, 
members of the family with confusingly 
similar names—‘‘In-tef son of Ikui,’’ “‘In- 
tefi, In-tef-o,” and perhaps still another 
In-tef—and they filled up the century be- 
tween the rise of Heracleopolis and the re- 
bellion of the Thebans. 

In the Old Kingdom it is quite likely 
that the largest settlement was around the 
site of modern Luxor, in ancient days 
known as ‘‘Epet.’’*' However, the settle- 
ment of the dead seems to have been 
moved northward as the village of the liv- 
ing moved on the eastern side of the river 
to the neighborhood of the temple of Mon- 
tu at Karnak. Here there were no near-by 
cliffs in which to quarry their eternal 
dwellings, for the desert north of the 
mouth of the Valley of the Kings is a flat, 
monotonous gravel plain cut across by 
water channels; but one could cut a pit, 
oblong, so that the coffin would not have 
to be tipped as it was being lowered; or, if 
the tenant could afford the expense, he 
might have a tomb with a sunken court in 
front of a more or less rudimentary pil- 
lared portico. In the course of the next 
century or so this cemetery covered well 
over a kilometer of desert north and south, 
and possibly nearly as much back to the 
west.”” We may assume that the nomarchs 


19 Spiegelberg and Pirtner, Grab- und Denksteine 
aus stiddeutschen Sammlungen, Vol. I, Pl. XI, No. 18: 
Spiegelberg, AZ, 1912, p. 119. 

© Daressy, Annales, 1919, p. 185. 

" Steindorff and Wolff, Thebanische 
p. 9. 

2 Petrie, Qurneh, p. 2. 


Grdberwelt, 
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themselves were buried in some of the 
larger tombs at the northern end of the 
cemetery, near the large watercourses 
which cross the plain just opposite the 
temple of Montu. Actually, we do not 
know where they were laid; but we can 
feel fairly safe in this assumption, for 
within any given dynasty, as long as there 
was sufficient unoccupied space for tomb- 
building, the shift was always from north 
to south, and even in this cemetery the 
tendency is well enough attested by the 
slight, modern excavations which have 
been made there. 


SEHER-TAWI IN-TEF, 2143 TO ABOUT 
2140 B.c. 

One In-tef who became nomarch felt 
himself powerful enough to usurp a sort of 
kingship in the South, but neither he nor 
his first three successors ever had them- 
selves shown wearing the Double Crown, 
in spite of calling themselves ‘Ni-sut 
Biti,””’ which we commonly translate as 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt.” Later 
generations preserved his name as “the 
Horus Seher-tawi’’—the Pacifier of the 
Two Lands—‘‘Son of R&, In-tef,’’** with 
no prenomen or any of the other names of 
those sovereigns who ruled both lands. To 
history he is only the first of the six rulers 
who composed the Eleventh Dynasty,** 
assuming a quasi-royalty one hundred and 
forty-three years before the beginning of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, or about 2143 B.c.,” 
and being the first Theban ever to write 
his name within a cartouche and to declare 
himself an open and avowed rebel—even 


28 Vandier, BI F AO, 1936, p. 102; F 


Rioque], Téd, p. 75, Figs. 27, 30 

24 Winlock, JZ A, 1940, p. 119. His name seems to 
appear in the Karnak list before that of Wah-ankh; 
Prisse, op. cit., Pl. I; Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 608 

2s Edgerton, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1942, 
p. 314, makes the first year of the Twelfth Dynasty 
1989 with a good deal of probability, which 
would change this date to 2132 s.c. I cling here to 
2000 s.c. for the opening of the Twelfth Dynasty 


Blisson de la] 


B.C., 


merely as a matter of convenience and of habit. 
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a rival of the Pharaoh who ruled in Hera- 
cleopolis and in Memphis. 

The rebellion succeeded when Seher- 
tawi had only three or four years left to 
live, but after he himself had finished his 
enormous tomb on the western side of the 
river (Fig. 1). He must have been ruler 
over Thebes itself for many years, for in 
the north of the cemetery, somewhere near 
the tombs of the nomarchs, he dug this 
great saff, or “row,’’ the name given by 
the Arabs to the first royal tombs of The- 
bes with their rows of doorways sunken in 
the desert plain (Pl. XXXV).*% These 
were oriented more or less toward Kar- 
nak; and here in the flat, gravel plain 
nearly 3 kilometers across the river from 
the temple of Montu was his saff, some 
5 or 6 meters deep but appearing much 
deeper because of the enormous piles of 
chips heaped on either hand. Its width 
was nearly 80 meters, and its length was 
well over 100 meters before the modern 
irrigation canal cut across its eastern end. 
One walked from the river bank opposite 
Thebes across a narrow plain where the 
Eleventh Dynasty brickmakers made 
their very sandy bricks. In later years the 
river swung to the east, and the finer clay 
then deposited near the cemetery made 
bricks more like those we know today. A 
few paces beyond the brickmakers’ pits 
came the desert and the great sunken 
court with doors all around which led to 
the last resting places of Seher-tawi’s 
courtiers. And, if we are to believe the 
stories told me by the modern Arabs from 
whom I acquired the stela of Magegi,”’ the 
descendants of some courtiers were being 
buried among their grandfathers half a 
century later. At the back of the saff are 

2% Winlock, AJSL, 1915, pp. 19, 22, Figs. 1, 4. On 
the map, Fig. 1, it is marked ‘‘In-tef II"’ because the 
stela of Magegi, which mentions that king, may have 


been discovered there. Cf. Bonomi (ed. Newberry), 
Annales, 1906, p. 85, “Bab es-Sat.”’ 


27 See below, p. 259. 
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the dozen or so doorways of the prince’s 
own tomb, descending at an angle into the 
rock from a projecting and slightly slop- 
ing facade. It is possible that this facade 
served as the base of the mudbrick pyra- 
mid which Seher-tawi surely built over his 
tomb. 

tomb which 
doubtless his, and the half-dozen years of 
the total which we have to divide between 


Beyond a name, a was 


him and his grandson Neb-tep-nefer, we 
know nothing whatever about Seher-tawi. 
By usurping a cartouche and some of the 
style of kingship he had ended the line of 
nomarchs who had ruled Thebes for per- 
haps a century, but we know of no event 
which took place during his lifetime in the 
war which convulsed Egypt for the next 
eighty years or so. 


WaAH-ANKH IN-TEF, ABOUT 
2140-2091 B.c. 
When died, he left his 


throne to a youth destined to rule over 


Seher-taw1 


Thebes and the four other nomes of Upper 
Egypt for only a few months under half a 
century. Subject to an uncertainty of not 
more than a couple of years in his succes- 
sor’s reign, it is safe enough to set him 
down as succeeding to the throne at about 
2140 B.c., when he took as his name “the 
Horus Wah-‘ankh’’—FEstablished in Life 
—‘In-tef the Great.” In the list of kings 
drawn up for Thut-mosé III by the priests 
in Karnak his Horus name has been de- 
stroyed,?* and in the Turin Papyrus it has 
not only been lost but had been put third 
instead of second in the dynasty, to judge 
from the position given his reign length of 


forty-nine years.2*’ He was doubtless a 


28 Prisse, op. cit., Pl. 1; Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 608 

2? Farina, Il Papiro dei re, p. 35, Pl. V; Winlock, 
JE A, 1940, p.119. Thestatement of Intef-oker on his 
stela in Leiden that the thirty-third year of Se'n- 
Wosret I fell in the lifetime of the great gransdon of 
a man living in the days of Wah-‘ankh becomes mean- 
ingless chronologically in view of Winlock, Exvacations 
at Deir el Bahri, p. 70. 
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son, but not the oldest son, of his predeces- 
sor. The Egyptians of the Middle King- 
dom often alternated names as one gener- 
ation succeeded another; and it is possible 
that Seher-tawi In-tef named his eldest 
son ““Mentu-hotpe” and that, with the 
latter dying before the father, the oldest 
surviving son, another In-tef, succeeded 
as the Horus Wah-‘ankh. 

From Thebes itself very little evidence 
has survived of the war which must have 
racked Egypt throughout Wah-‘ankh’s 
days. An official who survived into the 
next reign starts his grave stela®® “‘Long 
live the Horus Wah-‘ankh, King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Son of R& In-tef, 
Fashioner of Beauty and living like Ré 
forever,’ and then goes on to say that he, 
the Chief Treasurer Tjetji, “‘passed many 
years under Wah-‘ankh when this land 
was under his authority, up river as far as 
Klephantine and down river as far as This 
of the Thinite nome.”’ Once he had been 
put in charge of the treasury, he ‘‘made a 
barque for the city, and a ship for follow- 
ing my lord.... until he journeyed to 
his horizon.”’ There is nothing here of war, 
perhaps because this stela was carved dur- 
ing a truce in the short reign of Wah- 
ankh’s successor. Briefer, but of the same 
sort, is the biography of Ka-wer In-tef, 
who starts a list of his royal masters with 
the words: ‘I was made a chosen one by 
the Lord Horus Wah-‘ankh, son of R& In- 
tef the Great.’’*' Or, still again, a certain 
Henwen tells us how he had a long life, 
‘great in years, serving under three kings. 

.. Il served the Horus Wah-‘ankh, the 
Son of Ré In-tef, for a long period of 
years.’*? Also undated to any specific 

8° [Scott-Moncrieff], Hieroglyphic Texts inthe B.M., 
Vol. I, Pl. 49; Winlock, AJ SL, 1915, p. 17; Blackman, 


JE A, 1931, p. 55; Budge, Egyptian Sculpture in the 
B.M., Pl. VIII 


41 (Scott-Moncrieff], op. cit., Pl. 53; Budge, op. cit., 
Pl. VII. 

# Sethe, AZ, 1905, p. 133; Gauthier, BI FAO, 1906, 
p. 39. 


year in the reign is an inscription at Aswan 
which must have been carved there by 
officials looking for red granite. On the 
rocks at Elephantine the name of ‘‘the 
Horus Wah-‘ankh, Son of Ré In-tef the 
Great’’** shows that his workmen had 
been there prying loose boulders, as their 
ancestors had done in the Old Kingdom. 

These inscriptions must have been writ- 
ten in the many periods of truce in primi- 
tive warfare, for there is nothing what- 
ever in them to suggest that the five most 
southern nomes had rebelled under Seher- 
tawi or that Wah-‘ankh was only waiting 
He 


wanted particularly to gain control of the 


for a chance to enlarge his domain. 


Thinite nome where the river made a 
great sweep to the northwest and where 
was located Abydos and its shrine. Kop- 
tos, which had been the capital of the five 
nomes in the Old Kingdom, was no longer 
their chief town, for it had given way to 
Thebes, located in one of the most south- 
erly broad plains along the river banks; 
and now the inhabitants of some 200 miles 
of valley began to move restlessly with 
covetous eyes on Thinis and Abydos. 
When Seher-tawi was still alive, he prob- 
ably had but little trouble with the North. 
He must have been regarded by the Phar- 
aoh in Heracleopolis as a troublesome 
noble of the five most distant provinces of 
Upper Egypt, had delusions of 
grandeur; nor had the nomarch of Asyit 
any comments to make on him. After all, 
Asyit lay roughly halfway between The- 
bes and Heracleopolis and was far from 
any trouble with the South. 

Khety, “Prince and Count, Treasurer 
of the King, Only Semer, High Priest of 
Wep-wawet Lord of Asyit,’’ has little to 
say about his duties with the local militia. 
In a couple of brief phrases he tells us that 
he “raised a troop of soldiers. . 


who 


.. and 


33 Petrie, A Season in Egypt, Pl. XII, No. 310; 
De Morgan, Catalogue des monuments, I, 115, No. 1. 
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bowmen as a vanguard of Upper Egypt. 
I had a fine fleet [and was] Beloved of the 
King whenever he came up river.’’** He 
speaks of digging canals when all the land 
was parched, and about attending to his 
people in time of famine; but all this 
smacks as much of formulas as the inscrip- 
tions of the next princes, which almost 
literally repeated his words.* Khety tells 
us how the king 

made me a ruler as a boy of only a cubit in 
height. He put me at the head of the children 
and made me learn swimming with the royal 
princes. .... Asyiit was happy under my 
leadership; Heracleopolis thanked me; Upper 
and Lower Egypt said, “He is like those 
brought up with the king.” 

However, the whole North was break- 
ing up. We know how the princes of the 
Hare Nome near Bersheh arrogated to 
themselves many of the attributes of roy- 
alty.** The Pharaoh living in Heracleopo- 
lis did not count for a great deal in the 
Amarneh country, and years were dated 
to the local chieftain’s reign. For exam- 
ple, “Year 8 of Count Nehri, l.p.h.,”’ 
written exactly as if he were king; “when 


was 
it was hot on the day of battle,” as if 
everyone would of necessity know when 
that 
Beni Hasan, people’s interest in the strug- 


was. Still farther down river, at 
gle was in direct proportion to its near- 
ness: and, on the other hand, the inde- 
pendence of the nobles in the upriver 
provinces rose as the king in Heracleopolis 
was forced to dissipate his strength upon 
the enemies of the land. 

In Asyiit the Khety had 
passed away, and his son Tef-ibi had fol- 


nomarch 


lowed him with the same high-sounding 
titles. He goes on to tell us that through- 
out his country, “when night fell, they 
Herakle 


44 Brunner, Grdber der 


V, line 1 


opolitenzeit, Tomb 


* The same stock phrase in ibid., Tomb V, 1. 21, 
and in Tomb III, 1 


%* Anthes, Hatnub, pp. 25, 60, ete.; AZ, 1924, p. 100. 
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who slept by the way lauded me because 
they were as safe as a man in his own 
house. Terror of my soldiers was their 
protection when the beasts of the field lay 
beside them.’’*? One Dawiid, who once 
ruled Keneh from a great zir filled with 
cool water in the days of Ismadl Pasha, 
never boasted more than that. But no 
matter how peaceful the country around 
Asyiit may have been, things were very 
different up the river. Tef-ibi goes on to 
“at the first battle between 
my soldiers and the southern nomes which 


tell us how**® 


had banded together from Elephantine on 
the south down river” to some unknown 
place near Abydos, in all likelihood,*® he 
had beaten them badly. “I came to the 
city and I overthrew”’ the king’s enemies 
and pursued them ‘“‘to the fortress of the 
dyke of the Head of Upper Egypt, and the 
king gave me land”’ as a reward. Tef-ibi 
carried the war on against the Thebans 
and their “confederates, who fled to the 
east of the land, while others chased them 
southward like a greyhound which comes 
with long’? bounds after some terrified 
gazelle. As one reads such phrases, he is 
not expected, obviously, to have any 
doubt of the eventual success of the Hera- 
cleopolitan arms, but things did not go so 
easily for the northerners as he would have 
us think. Tef-ibi had to meet the Theban 
rebels again “with another force when he 
I went forth 
against him with only one,”’ small regi- 
ment, and so soundly beat him that “‘he 
left off the battle as though” he were in 
terror, and “the nome of Asyit returned 
like a bull which attacks” a pack of dogs. 
“There was no peace for me until I had 
’ The leader of the 


attacked for a second time. 


beaten them down.’ 


Tomb III, 1. 10 
16—37 


Brunner, op. cit 
§ Tbid., p. 18, ll 
* Brunner copied in the text a standing woman 
with garlanded head, but his note uses the sign as 
copied by Griffith, which seems to be a man. Neither 
form is translatable 
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southerners appears to have gone into 
battle “in beautiful clothes, but he fell 
into the water, his ship went aground, and 
his army, like ducks,” fled before the 
hunter. “I set fire to” their vessel, and the 
flames shot up “‘higher than the mast. I 
had overcome him who had risen in re- 
bellion, .... and I could then say to the 
chief of Upper Egypt: ‘Listen,’ ”’ and be 
sure that he would hearken to me. Then 
toward the end of the inscription we read 
that ‘‘the land was in fear before my sol- 
diers and there was no foreign country 
that was unafraid of Heracleopolis’’ when 
it beheld ‘“‘the smoke arising in the south- 
ern nomes.”’ 

Meanwhile, we hear something of these 
same campaigns from south of the fron- 
tier. A certain Djari, who was buried at 
Thebes, has left us a stela of extraordinary 
crudeness and, since the sculptor was very 
ignorant, one which misspells the names 
even of Elephantine and Abydos.*® Djari, 
“the son of the Prince and Sole Confiden- 
tial Friend Hesi,’’ was himself ‘Prince, 
Sole Confidential Frnend, Governor of the 
Residence, and Superintendent of the 
Granaries.”’ He tells us that 
the Horus Wah-‘ankh, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the Son of Ré In-tef, Creator of 
Beauty, sent me a message, after I had fought 
with the House of Khety in the nome of Thinis, 
.... that the prince had given me a ship to 
protect the land of the southerners . . . . south- 
wards to Elephantine and northwards to Aph- 
roditopolis. .... I was promoted among the 
elders because I was fierce on the day of battle. 
Greatness came upon me for I did excellent 
things, and was head of my nome, a mighty 
man, a prince. 

Obviously, Djari and his wife, “‘the Royal 
Favorite and Priestess of Hat-Hor, Senet- 
Montu,” lived when the Thebans were 
first breaking out of the five nomes to 
overrun the sixth—that of Thinis and the 


4° Walker in Petrie, Qurneh, p. 16, Pls. II, III. 


sacred town of Abydos. Wah-‘ankh had 
inherited the five southernmost nomes be- 
low Aswan; and he had added the sixth 
nome, of Thinis, and had established his 
northern boundary somewhere near Aph- 
roditopolis on the west and Panopolis on 
the east of the Nile.“ But the great prize 
was Abydos and its Old Kingdom temple 
of Osiris and the tombs of the early 
kings in the desert behind. What part the 
pilgrimages to the holy places by both 
dead and living played in the early Elev- 
enth Dynasty it is hard to say. Doubtless, 
it was much less than in the Twelfth 
Dynasty; but still the possession of the 
old temple of Osiris must have meant a 
good deal in early Middle Kingdom 
Egypt, even if a generation or so later it 
meant a lot more. 

The great tomb stela of “the Horus 
Wah-‘ankh, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Son of R& In-(tef] the Great, 
Favored of Beauty’® tells how Thinis 
fell and how he ravaged “her northern 
boundary as far as the nome of Aphro- 
ditopolis. I landed in the sacred valley, 
captured the entire Thinite nome, and 
laid open all her fortresses. I made it the 
Gate of the North,” just as Elephantine 
was the Gate of the South, or as this same 
district was called by the Heracleopolitans 
“the Head of Upper Egypt.” Now that 
he was being gathered to his fathers, he 
felt anxious to be known as a patron of re- 
ligion; and it is doubtless of the shrine of 
Montu that he wrote that “I filled his 
temple with august libation vases,”’ and of 
the other gods that “I buift their temples, 
wrought their stairways, restored their 
gates, and established their divine offer- 


41 Meyer, op. cit., par. 276; Scharff, Der historische 
Abschnitt des Lehre fir Kénig Merikaré, in “Sitzungs- 
berichte des Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften"’ (1936), pp. 18 ff 

42 Lange and Schiifer, op. cit., No. 20512; Breasted, 
AR, Vol. I, par. 421. 


43 See above, p. 256 
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ings for all time.”’ And then about 2091 
B.c. he ended his life in the “Year 50, 
when this stela was set up” and he went 
forth to the next life, probably about sev- 
enty years old. 

The tomb stela has had a remarkable 
history.“ In the reign of Ramesses X, 
when the mayor of western Thebes was 
accused of not giving the tombs in his care 
proper protection, the inspectors went 
over from the city and in their findings re- 
corded that 


the pyramid of King Son of Ré In-{tef] the 
Great, l.p.h., which is north of the house of 
Amen-hotpe of the Court, L.p.h., and whose 
pyramid has been removed from it, but its 
stela is still fixed in front of it and the figure of 
the king stands on this stela with his dog 
named Behek between his feet. Examined this 
day: it was found intact.” 


Three thousand years later Mariette 
found the lower part of this stela in 1860; 
but he left it where it lay, and the natives 
broke it up on the spot. Then in 1882 
Maspero ran across it again, and finally 
Daressy gathered up what he could find, 
and the pieces are now in the Cairo Muse- 
um. It is interesting to know today that 
there were five hounds shown, each with a 
Libyan name and an Egyptian interpreta- 
tion beside three of them, which we may 
render “the Gazelle,” “the Black,” and 
“the Cook-pot (?).”’ 

Unluckily, we know very little about 
the actual arrangement of the royal tomb. 
We do know that it was the second great 
saff, counting Seher-tawi’s to its north as 
the first, and that it stood with befitting 
modesty just a little back of the burial 
place of the first of the dynasty (Fig. 1). 
Chip excavated from it has been piled up 
around it to make it look deeper than it is; 


44 Breasted, AR, Vol. I, par. 42la. 


* Papyrus Abbott, Col. II, 1. 8; Peet, The Great 


Tomb Robberies, p. 38 
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and, while it may be a little narrower than 
the tomb of his father, it has a length back 
into the desert somewhere between 180 
and 200 meters. However, there appears 
today to be no trace of a pyramid above 
its end as there was at that of Seher-tawi, 
and it is possible that we should take liter- 
ally the tradition that Mariette found the 
stela at some point in the saff floor. From 
his all too brief notes we learn that it came 
from a brick pyramid about 15 meters 
square, in the center of which there was a 
chamber with the stela let into its back 
wall and visible from the door. Where the 
burial chamber may have been Mariette 
did not know; but, to judge from the plan 
of a contemporary tomb at Abydos, it 
should have been under the pyramid prop- 
er.“© Norman de Garis Davies was told in 
1917 by a native that, when the canal was 
dug some quarter of a century before, the 
pyramid was destroyed, from which one 
would infer that it had been well toward 
the front of the saff and that the plan of 
the monument differed from that of Seher- 
tawi with its pyramid base over the back 
of the saff and even differed from the first 
plan of the tomb of Neb-hepet-Ré& some 
Perhaps Mari- 
ette’s ‘“‘pyramid’’ which contained the 
stela was really a chape! at the front of the 
saff somewhat like a valley temple, and 
the real pyramid was built at its back 
somewhat like Seher-tawi’s.*” 


three generations later. 


The great stela was not the only memo- 
rial prepared by Wah-‘ankh for his tomb. 
I believe that there were a lot of small, 
rectangular tablets set in the tomb-court; 
and one which has survived to our day has 
a picture of the ruler offering a bowl of 
beer and a jar of milk to R&, from whom 
he asks protection during the night, and 
to Hat-Hor, to whom he sings a hymn of 


46 Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, II, 35. 
47 Winlock, AJSL, 1915, p. 22; Steindorff-Wolff, 
op. cit., p. 20. 
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praise.‘* He prays, too, for mortuary of- 
ferings and is called “the Horus Wah- 
‘ankh, devoted to Osiris, Son of Ré: In-tef 
the Great, Fashioner of Beauty” (PI. 
XXXVI). 

Those close to the ruler’s person, such 
as his wives and concubines and even his 
male servants, doubtless were buried in 
the innumerable little tombs whose en- 
trances are cut into the rock jalong both 
long sides of the saff, where their poverty- 
stricken descendants live today in squalor. 
That the more independent and wealthier 
persons in the prince’s following had their 
own tombs we know from the few stelae 
which so far have been discovered in the 
neighborhood. Gauthier in 1906 and Pe- 
trie in 1909 each dug a few tombs there;*® 
and, of course, the ubiquitous grave-rob- 
bers have had their share in pillaging the 
spot. In addition, we should note here the 
simple, uninscribed cones discovered by 
Gauthier. 


NAKHTE NEB-TEP-NEFER IN-TEF, ABOUT 
2091-2088 B.c. 

Wah-‘ankh had attained his allotted 
span when he went forth from this life, 
and his son, a third In-tef, “assumed his 
place.’”®® As any son of the old king must 
have been himself of a certain age, we 
need not be surprised that he died only ¢ 
very short time after his coronation.*! Un- 
luckily, his name suffered an accident in 
the list of ancestors from Karnak and was 
totally lost there. 

Still, by good fortune, his short reign 
has left its traces. Tjetji says that when 
Wah-‘ankh died “his son, the Horus 
Nakhte Neb-tep-nefer,’—the Mighty, 
the Lord of Judgment—‘‘King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Son of Ré In-tef, Fash- 

48 M.M.A., 13.182.3; Winlock, AJSL, 1915, p. 17. 

4* Gauthier, BJ FAO, 1908, p. 121; Petrie, Qurneh, 
p. 2. 

50 Breasted, AR, Vol. I, par. 423 G. 

% Winlock, JZ A, 1940, p. 116. 
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ioner of Beauty, succeeded in his place’ 
and that Tjetji “followed him to all his 
good seats of pleasure,’’ for which his rank 
was duly confirmed.” Ka-wer In-tef®* and 
Henwen,** whose stela has an unfortunate 
break where the king’s name should come, 
both place Neb-tep-nefer between old 
Wah-‘ankh and the latter’s grandson, and 
from the survival of three of his father’s 
courtiers to the days of his son we can feel 
safe in concluding that his reign was of the 
briefest. On the stela of Tjetji appears the 
figure of a certain Magegi;® and by chance 
Magegi—who possibly was also named 
Amen-em-hét—has left a stela on which 
he tells us that “I lived in the time of the 
Horus Neb-tep-nefer” (Pl. XXXIVb)." 
However, for years even this scant infor- 
mation was lacking, and all that was 
known about him was his name, carved on 
a fragment of the door jamb of one 
Nakhty from the cemetery at Abydos, 
which thus was still in the control of The- 
bes: “the Horus Nakhte Neb-tep-nefer, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of 
Ré& In-tef the Great, Living Forever... . 
who preserved my city for me (?).’’®? 

Neb-tep-nefer died in 2088 B.c.; and, 
while he should have had a burial place in 
the Theban necropolis somewhere be- 
tween that of his father and that of his 
son, we cannot point to any exact spot to- 
day (see Fig. 1). Doubtless it was his in- 
tention to dig a saff to the south of his 
father’s, or on the latter’s right hand and 
modestly somewhat behind Wah-‘ankh’s; 
but it is not visible today, and a water- 
course sweeps across the plain at the point 
where we should expect to find it. 

52 Blackman, J £ A, 1931, p. 57 

53 [Scott-Moncrieff], op. cit., Vol. I, Pl 
op. cit., Pl. VIL. 


54 Gauthier, BI FAO, 1906, p 
p. 132 


53; Budge, 
39; Sethe, AZ, 1905, 


55 [Scott-M oncrieff], op. cit., 
5¢°M.M.A. 14.2.6 


5? Mariette, Cat. gen. des monuments d' Abydos, No 
544; Lange and Schiifer, op. cit., No. 20502 


Pl. 50 
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SESANKH-IB-TAWI MENTU-HOTPE, 
2088-2070 B.c. 

His eldest surviving son succeeded 
Neb-tep-nefer on the throne, under the 
style of “the Horus Se‘ankh-ib-tawi’’—He 
who causes the Heart of the Two Lands to 
Live—“Son of R&, Mentu-hotpe.’’ The 
annalist who drew up the List of Ancestors 
for Thut-mosé III in Karnak entered “the 
Horus, the Ancestor Men|[tu-hotpe] jus- 
tified’’ in the first cartouche of the dynas- 
ty immediately after the name of the No- 
march In-tef, but then he did his whole 
job in a rather slipshod manner and we 
need hardly be surprised at so venial an 
error.°® In the Turin Papyrus, ‘‘Se‘ankh- 
ib-tawi’’ was clearly the fourth name, for 
at this point a reign length of “. . . .J8” ap- 
pears which can only be restored as “18”’ 
to make the final total come out right.®” It 
is true that the new prince’s personal 
name appears to be a distinct break with 
the old traditional family name; but, as 
we have already noted, it is quite likely 
that more than one oldest son died prema- 
turely, and with Se‘ankh-ib-tawi’s eldest 
grandson we shall again meet the name 
In-tef. The new prince was, in all likeli- 
hood, in the prime of life in 2088 B.c., 
when Neb-tep-nefer “went to the horizon, 
the place where the gods are,”’ and Hen- 
wen, from whose stela the phrase comes, 
“served his son the Horus Se‘ankh|-ib- 
tawi]’’®® in his stead. 

The Pharaoh in Heracleopolis still 
smarted under the defeat which Wah- 
ankh had administered to him, and made 
an attack upon the Upper Egyptians by 
2074 B.c. which was something of a suc- 
cess. “The 14th Year, the year when 


88 Prisse, op. cit., Pl. I; Sethe, Urkunden, 1V, 608. 


** Farina, Il Papiro dei re, p. 35, Pl. V; Winlock, 
JE A, 1940, p. 119. 


Sethe, AZ, 1905, p. 132; Gauthier, BIFAO, 
1906, p. 39. No “third year'’ is mentioned here, as 
Meyer supposed. 


Thinis rebelled,’ is the date on the stela 
of Ka-wer In-tef, who doubtless died that 
year and whom we see with his three 
wives—Mery, Iutu and Iru—none of 
whom could be called patrons of the arts, 
so curiously crude is this gravestone. 

Meantime King Wah-ka-R& Khety of 
Heracleopolis was growing old, and he sat 
down to write a set of instructions for his 
son, Mery-ka-R&.” To his mind the great 
threat to Egypt was an invasion of for- 
eigners from Asia, and one can readily see 
that Upper Egypt did not merit as much 
attention as the North. He therefore ex- 
horted his son to let Thebes go its own 
gait, especially as he boasts that he had 
given it a sound drubbing and for the mo- 
ment there was peace. There is no reason 
to doubt his statement that “they are not 
now attacking our boundaries. I am full of 
pride about Thinis and Meki and the 
southern boundary to Taut,’’ where he ap- 
pears to have been successful in battle. ‘I 
took them like a cloudburst. The like was 
not done by the blessed King Mery-[ib]- 
tawi,”’ the founder of the dynasty. 


Keep peace with the South, which comes to 
you burdened with gifts. .... Since red gran- 
ite now comes to you unhindered, do not in- 
jure another’s monuments, and quarry your 
own limestone in Tura..... If your borders 
toward Upper Egypt are in danger, so are 
those toward the bedawin who wear the girdle, 
and you should build fortresses in Lower 
Egypt (against them). 


That was where King Wah-ka-Ré&, beset 
with trouble on both hands, felt convinced 
his greater danger lay. He could not pic- 
ture the princelings of Thebes as even- 
tually mastering all of Egypt, and mean- 
time he was content to quarry red granite 


% (Scott-Moncrieff], op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. 53; Budge, 
op. cit., Pl. VII; Gardiner, JZ A, 1914, p. 23. 

* Gardiner, JE A, 1914, p. 22; Scharff, Merikaré 
pp. 7, 18, et passim; Drioton and Vandier, op. cit., p 
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at Aswan by permission of the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Egypt. 

War probably was far closer to every 
Theban’s thoughts than anything else, 
and we should not be surprised that one 
of the sons of Se‘ankh-ib-tawi, who doubt- 
less died in his father’s reign, should have 
been a soldier. A bit of a broken coffin, 
for years past in the British Museum, once 
upon a time held the body of “The Prince, 
Wearer of the Royal Seal, Eldest Son of 
the King, General of the Troops, Heru- 
nefer justified, born of the Great Royal 
Wife Sit-Sheret (?).’’®* The queen’s name 
is doubtful, but I believe that there can be 
little or no question that the father was 
Se‘ankh-ib-tawi. In a time when the ene- 
my had just retaken Thinis, it is but nat- 
ural that the sons of the king were in their 
father’s forces. 

A typical little glazed steatite seal, 
shaped like a calf lying down, appar- 
ently gives Se‘ankh-ib-tawi’s name (PI. 
XXXIVc) ;** and—if my guess is not very 
wrong—one of his followers, buried at 
Dendereh, has left us a chip of bas-relief 
with the name of this king upon it.® 

In 2070 B.c., at the end of a reign which 
had lasted for eighteen troubled years, 
Se‘ankh-ib-tawi was gathered to his 
fathers. He had begun the largest of the 
saff tombs to the south (Fig. 1), and again 
modestly behind those of his forefathers. 
It was to have been some 300 meters, or 
probably 600 cubits, long on a scale larger 
than those of his predecessors; but he did 
not live long enough to finish it. It must 
have been some forty or more years later® 
that lath, the King’s wife and the mother 
of his successor, died; and she must have 
been buried here in her husband’s saff, for 
there seems to be no unassigned tomb at 

*: Griffith, PSBA, 1891, p. 41. 

6 M.M.A. 10.130.164; Newberry, Scarabs, Fig. 87. 


* Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XII. 
* Winlock, AJSL, 1940, p. 153. 
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Deir el Bahri commensurate with her 
rank. 

Clustered about the tomb of Se‘ankh- 
ib-tawi were the tombs of his followers and 
even the tombs of some of those, who, be- 
ginning their careers in his reign, did not 
die until that of his suecessor.. Even well 
over a century later some of the more con- 
servative, like In-tef the son of Mayet, 
and many of the less affluent Thebans 
were still laying their dead in the southern 
part of this cemetery. 


NetTer Hepset, LATER NEB-HEPET-RE*, 
Mentu-Horpsg, 2070-2019 s.c. 

In 2070 B.c. Se‘ankh-ib-tawi died and 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
who called himself ‘‘the Horus Neter Hed- 
jet’ —Divine Master of the White Crown 
—“King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son 
of Ré* Mentu-hotpe,”’ after the fashion of 
his ancestors of the last four generations.** 
He was young enough to reign for the next 
fifty-one years; but it is highly unlikely 
that his dominions were large at the start 
of his reign, for his father had lost Thinis 
and Abydos, which had been Theban 
since the days of his great-grandfather, 
old Wah-‘ankh. 

Hostilities with the North must have 
broken out very soon after the young ruler 
was crowned, and the war could not have 
been a prolonged one. Tef-ibi of Asyiit 
was dead, and his son Khety now occupied 
his place. We know nothing of the out- 
break of the war; but within a short time 
the frontier had moved to Sha-sehetep, 
now Shutb near Deir Rifeh, on the very 
confines of Asyiit. Khety apparently felt 
that brave words would hide the fact that 
he had to fight so near home in the days of 
Mery-ka-Ré, his king.*® Boastfully he 
says that 

67 Petrie, Qurneh, p. 2 


68 Vandier, Ordre de succession des dernier rois de 
la XI Dynastie, Studia Aegyptiaca (1938), p. 39. 


6* Brunner, op. cit., Tomb IV, 1. 10. 
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you have spread fear throughout the land; you 
alone have subjected Upper Egypt for the 
King and have let him go southward while 
you made the sky cloudless for him. The whole 
land was with the King, the counts of Upper 
Egypt and the nobles of Heracleopolis. ... . 
Never before had it happened that the first 
vessel of a fleet had reached Sha-sehetep while 
its rear was at 

some village several miles downstream. 
The army 

returned by river and landed in Heracleopolis 
and the city rejoiced over its lord, the son of 
its lord, women and men together, old men and 
boys. The son of the lord reached the city and 
entered his father’s court. He brought back 
those who had left home and he buried those 
who had no sons—the Lord of the Two Lands, 
King Mery-ka-Ré. 

Unluckily, we are not told who was reign- 
ing in Thebes at the moment, but we need 
not doubt that it was the Horus Neter 
Hedjet Mentu-hotpe. 

Mery-ka-R& occupied the throne only 
a very few years more. We know that he 
was buried at Memphis close to the pyra- 
mid of King Teti, under another pyramid 
which he had named “the Seats of Mery- 
ka-Ré° are Flourishing,’’’° the priesthood 
of which seems to have existed for some 
time, for we know about half a dozen of 
its members. Then, on the death of Mery- 
ka-Ré&, it is generally supposed nowadays 
that the king of the Eloquent Peasant tale 

Neb-kau-R& Khety—ascended in his 
place and briefly reigned until Heracleopo- 
lis finally suecumbed to Thebes.”! 

There need be no surprise in the fact 
that we know nothing about the war 
which ended the Heracleopolitan power 
some hundred and eighty years after it 
began. The only contemporary evidence 
which we can find of it is in the style by 


which the rule: of Thebes came to be 


7 Quibell, Saggara, 1905-1906, Pils. XIII, XV; 
1906-1907, Pl. V1; Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid 
Cemeteries, pp. 187, 202, 257. 


™ Scharff, Merikaré, p. 51. 
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known. At first he had only two names, of 
which the second was written in a car- 
touche; and in the cartouche was in- 
cluded the epithet “Son of Ré&,” as 
it had often the Sixth Dy- 
nasty. To this style the king added 
next a prenomen, at first written ‘‘Neb- 
hepet,”’ or possibly only “‘Hepet,’’ on his 
very early monument at Gebelein and in a 
graffito at Thebes, where one reads: “The 


been in 


Horus Neter Hedjet, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt Hepet (?), Son of Ré: Men- 
tu-hotpe.’’’* Later he writes his prenomen 
more fully, ““Neb-hepet-R&’’?*—the Lord 
of the Sacred Square is Ré—arid a ““Two 
Goddesses”’ identical with the 
Horus name is added. 


name 


On the island of Konosso at the first 
cataract, there are two graffiti which may 
well have been carved before Neb-hepet- 
Ré had completed his conquest of the 
whole country.” In each a figure of Min 
stands between the goddess Satet and 
either Montu or Khnum, who give him 
life; and in one of them, not content with 
the orthodox Nine Bows to represent bar- 
barians, fifteen are drawn. Again in the 
Wady el Hammamiat there is a graffito of 
“The Son of Ré Mentu-hotpe,” all in a 
cartouche, “beloved of Min of Koptos, 
like Ré eternally.” On Sheikh Misa 
hill at Gebelein, a few miles south of Er- 
ment, a chapel was set up to commemo- 
rate the erection of the great door of some 
local temple and to celebrate one of the 
ruler’s earliest triumphs.77 On one block 


7 Bissing-Bruckmann, Denkmdler 
Sculptur, Pl. 33, A 


7? Winlock, AJ SL, 1941, p. 146 


aegy plis¢ he 


™ Louvre stela C252; 
Winlock, 

7% Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, Pl. 1506, c; De Morgan, 
71, No. 31, and p. 73, No. 44 


76 Lepsius Denkmdler, P| 


Meyer, op 
AJSL, 1915, p. 12 


cit., Par. 277; 


op. cit., a 


150d; Couyat et Montet, 
Inscriptions hieroglyphiques du Ouadi Hammamat, No 
112 


77 Bissing-Bruckmann, op. cit. Pl. 33, A; Maspero, 
op. cit., p. 459; Breasted, AR, Vol. I, par. 423H; Drio- 
ton and Vandier, op. cit., p. 235. 
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we see Neter Hedjet smiting “the Prince 
of Libya Hedj-wawesh,” and on the other 
he slaughters four helpless captives while 
he says he is “Mastering the Chiefs of the 
Two Lands, the South and the North, for- 
eigners and the two Nile banks, the Nine 
Bows and both Egypts.’”’ Those upon 
whom he vents his hate are a nameless 
captive 
Egyptian—the Setiu of Nubia, the Asiatic 
Setjetiu, and the Tjeheniu of Libya. 

In the city of Thebes so much was to be 
changed that we have nothing of the 
Kleventh Dynasty now on the eastern side 
of the river. Things were different in the 
city of the dead on the west. The Cairo 
Museum possesses a stela from that part 


by some supposed to be an 


of the cemetery where his ancestors were 
buried, bearing the name of ‘‘the Horus 
Neter Hedjet, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Neb-hepet-Ré Ment[u-hotpe].’’7* 

On this same western side of the river, 
at a point nearly 6 kilometers southwest of 
the Montu temple, a spot was chosen at 
the foot of the great cliff and at the head of 
a valley south of the Old Kingdom tombs 
(Fig. 1). Work was started to turn this 
valley into a gigantic monument immedi- 
ately on the ruler’s accession. The young 
prince, or his architects, planned a huge 
shield-shaped court—in perfect keeping 
with the spirit of the days—with its base 
toward the Montu temple at Karnak. At 
least 230 meters of its eastern wall were 
built, with an opening 45 meters wide at 
the valley head (Fig. 2).7° How high and 
how long it was planned to make the wall 
we cannot say, for the wall itself seems to 
have served as a quarry for desert boul- 
ders in the next building-period of the 
reign, before its ruins were totally buried. 
This change in plan was doubtless forced 
on the architect by the enormous heaps of 

78 Daressy, Annales, 1907, p. 242. 


7 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 203, Pl. 3, and end 
papers, 
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shale dug away from the hill to the south. 
Whether or not it was planned to run a 
causeway from the court directly toward 
the Montu temple, the idea was soon 
dropped in favor of a structure oriented 
considerably farther to the south. 

Karly in the construction a level plat- 
form was dug in the shale at the foot of the 
cliffs, and on top of this platform was 
laid out a row of six cubical shrines above 
the pit tombs of six of the wives of Neb- 
hepet-Ré (Fig. 2).8° They stood in a row, 
modestly behind the site intended for the 
ruler’s own monument, which as yet had 
not been erected. A gap about 10 meters 
wide separated them into two sets of three 
ach, and each shrine was some 3 meters 
or less on a side. A single-valved door in 
the east front led to a narrow statue cham- 
ber, with a false door at its back; and the 
statues, presumably of wood, have scored 
the soft limestone floors deeply where they 
were dragged in and out. The outside cor- 
ners of each shrine were embellished with 
an engaged lotus column; and the outer 
walls were elaborately sculptured with 
very careful, but provincial, reliefs. On 
the front of each shrine the princess ap- 
pears seated, watching her butchers and 
her dairymen at work or drinking with the 
king while her servitors stand in a respect- 
ful row. One of ‘Ashayet’s household 
went by the popular name “In-tef”’ ; one of 
Sadeh’s was called “Hori’’; we know also 
of a ‘‘Major-domo Ipyt’’; and a “Steward 
In-tef”’ is mentioned on the sarcophagus 
of Kawit. On the other three sides of each 
shrine great bolts have been carved to 
show that we are inside the palace with 
the royal pair, and the inscriptions tell us 
that we are in the presence of “the King’s 
Beloved Wife, the King’s Only Favorite 
and the Priestess of Hat-Hor.’”’ The king’s 

% Naville, XI Dyn. Temple, I, 


7, 30, 47, 53, Pls. 


XI, XII, XVII-XXIII; ITI, 9, Pls. Il, I11; Winlock, 
Deir el Bahri, p. 35, Fig. 4. 
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crown has two feathers, shown as they 
were perhaps originally worn, both rising 
up behind. At first the sculptures were 
not painted; but later, when they were 
partly masked by the temple wall, all that 
was exposed of each shrine was brightly 
colored. 
The walls and columns of the temple 
halls above cross the pit mouths in a way 
which proves that the princesses were all 
buried before any elaborate buildings 
were erected. This is hardly surprising in 
the case of Mayet, who was a mere child 
of five, and is very little more so with the 
others, the oldest of whom was scarcely 
more than twenty years of age. Mayet—or 
Ta-mayet on her shrine perhaps—was 
buried in an enormous, undecorated sar- 
cophagus out of all proportion to her min- 
ute size. ‘Ashayet, a woman in her early 
twenties, was buried next to Mayet; and 
Sadeh beside her. To the south Kawit, 
Kemsit, and Henhenit were buried in that 
order—‘Ashayet and Henhenit both being 
wrapped in sheets woven under the direc- 
tion of the Chancellor Khety. We have 
no sarcophagus for Sadeh; that of Hen- 
henit is an unpretentious affair with a re- 
used lid originally inscribed for Kawit; 
that of Kawit was wonderfully carved out- 
side, but a simple line of painted inscrip- 
tion is all that it had inside; and that of 
Ashayet is beautifully carved outside and 
painted inside. Originally the finest sar- 
cophagus of all, however, was that of 
Kemsit, carved and painted outside and 
painted inside; and hers was the only 
tomb chamber to be painted with a replica 
of the sarcophagus decorations around the 
walls. Both ‘Ashayet and Henhenit prob- 
ably had more than a little Negro blood in 
their veins. Wax figures appear first in the 
tombs of Kawit and Kemsit, as the oldest 
ancestors of the shawabtis which were to 
become so numerous at a later date. 
Down river from Thebes at Dendereh 
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one cartouche of this pharaoh has been 
found on a stone fragment ;*' but the most 
important monument of Neb-hepet-R& 
here is a little chapel dedicated to Hat- 
Hor, Horus, Hor-akhty, and Min.” The 
sculptor, thinking of the distant future, 
has shown the king as “‘true of voice,”’ as 
though he were dead; but, as the work was 
intended to last for eternity, this should 
not bother us. Actually, he is very much 
alive, wearing the crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, striking the entwined plants 
of the Two Lands with an uplifted mace, 
while in front of him is written:** “The 
beloved of Hat-Hor, Lady of Dendereh, 
the Son of R& Mentu-hotpe, true of 
voice,” and 

Seizing the eastern lands, throwing down the 
hill-countries, wading through the Nubians [to 
whom] the Negroes pay tribute... . the Ma- 
doi and the land of Wawat; the Libyans and 
the [Asiatics], by the Horus, Divine of Crown, 
the King of Upper and Lower Xgypt Neb- 
hepet [Pl. XX XVIIa}. 

Beneath his feet we see the Two Lands be- 
ing bound together by the Nile gods, be- 
hind whom stand figures of the goddess 
Meret. On one side wall “the Horus 
Neter Hedjet, beloved of Hat-Hor Lady 
of Dendereh, the King of Upper and Low- 
er Egypt Neb-hepet-Ré, the Good God, 
Lord of the Two Lands, the Son of Ré 
Mentu-hotpe” is seen; and on the oppo- 
site side, the king, followed by a fan-bear- 
er, and again enthroned while he receives 
milk and food, is shown in the company of 
the gods. The chapel would have just 
been big enough for a statue, and the re- 
lief is fairly bold and very archaic, like 
that at Gebelein and that on the little 


81 Petrie, Dendereh, Pl. XII 


8 Daressy, Annales, 1917, 
I, 139; Evers, op. cit., Pl. 9. 


p. 226; Petrie, History, 


83 A translation which I owe to the ever co-opera- 
tive Dr. Bull, who reads 4m‘ for “‘seizing’’; rhny for 
‘wading through’’ without preposition; w?.t for ‘‘Wa- 
wat.” 
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statue shrines in the Eleventh Dynasty 
temple at Deir el Bahri. 

The year during which the struggle be- 
Thebes 
drawing to a close—the ninth year of 
Neb-hepet-R&, 2061 B.c. 
all likelihood. A war had long been going 


tween and Heracleopolis was 


had arrived in 


on between soldiers like those represented 
in the incomparable models from the 
tomb of Meseheti of Asyit, where the 
troops are marshaled in companies of 


‘ 


forty each.** Most soldiers in those days 


carried a simple long bow—the compound 
bow was a Hyksos introduction—and a 
handful of arrows, for the quiver was curi- 
ously uncommon.” Some men were armed 
with battle-axes whose blades were lashed 
into sockets in the wooden handles. A 
mace or even a plain wooden war-club, or 
very rarely a copper-tipped lance, was 
carried by others. For protection certain 
soldiers carried a tremendous shield of 
bull’s hide, and all had mops of hair as 
thick as nature could provide. About six- 
ty of the soldiers who fell in battle against 
the North were buried in one of the first of 
the tombs which overlook that of Neb- 
hepet-Ré himself, and from their bodies 
it is obvious that they were slain assault- 


® Some must have been killed 


ing a castle.® 
outright, but others had only been wound- 
ed by the defenders atop the walls, and, 
when their companions fled, the garrison 
had descended, picked up by their bushy 
hair those who still lived, and clubbed 
them to death. They had lain out on the 
field long enough to be pecked at by car- 
rion birds; but soon Neb-hepet-Ré had 
gained the victory, gathered up his dead, 


** Porter and Moss, Bib 
op. cit., par, 274 


diograph y, IV, 265; Meyer, 


*% Newberry, Beni Hasan, Vol. I, Pls. XIV—-XVI; 
Vol. II, Pls. V, XV; Naville op. cit. Vol. I, Pls. XIIb, 
X1Vd, f, XVe, d; Winlock, Deir el Bahri, pp. 72, 127, 
Pl, 20 


% Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 123, Pl. 19 
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and borne them off to lie near the burial 
place he was preparing for himself. 
Details of the last years of the war are 
totally lacking; but victory for Thebes 
could not long be delayed, and the Upper 
Egyptian leader, sure of triumph, took the 
name of “‘The Horus Sam Tawi, the Two 
Goddesses Sam Tawi, the Golden Horus 
Ka-Shuti, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Neb-hepet-R&, the son of Ré 
Mentu-hotpe,’’*’ the full fivefold titulary 
of a Pharaoh. Both of the last two names 
were written within cartouches, while ap- 
parently only one had ever been so written 
before. After all, ‘Sam “Uniter 
of the Two Lands’’—was based on historic 
fact even if it was the name used for a 
form of Horus.** “Ka-shuti’—‘“High of 
Plumes’’—was an epithet which also emi- 


Tawi” 


nently befitted him. But in many ways 


Mentu-hotpe’s most important change 
was in writing his prenomen henceforth 


instead of with its 
homophone, which was used in the same 


always with the oar,® 


sacred dance.®® True, these changes have 
been used to prove that there were two 
kings Mentu-hotpe at this point in the 
Eleventh Dynasty; but the tradition fol- 
lowed by the author of the Turin Papyrus 
calls for but one, and that is followed here. 
His eventual position as sovereign of all 
Kgypt was conceded by the seribe of the 
list of Karnak, who not only placed his 
name in another part of the little chamber 
from those of his immediate forefathers 
but who gave him the style of “‘the Good 


8? Lepsius, Denkmdler, Vol 
and Daressy, A» 


II, Pl. 1496, at Aswan, 
1907, p. 244, from Thebes, omit- 
ting the signs in the Golden Horus name; F 
la] Rlocque}, o; Naville, op 

§ Lanzone, Dizionar li mitologia egizia, p 

8® Naville, op. cit., 1, 4; Vol. II, Pl. VI, C. That this 
is an Oar, and not an ox tongue, as has been suggested 
by some, is also proved by its hieratic transcription in 
the Abbott Papyrus 


Blisson de 
it., p. 67 ctt., I, 3; Il, 21 


660 


*° These two were always related as in the inscrip- 
tions of Hep-zefi, Griffith, Siut, p. 10, Pl. 10, 1. 12. See 
Gardiner, Grammar, pp. 487, 524; Farina, Il Papiro dei 
116. 


re, No, 16; Winlock, JE A, 1940 p 
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God, Lord of the Two Lands, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of Offering, 
Neb-hepet-R&, the Justified.” In the 
list drawn up for his tomb at Sakkareh, 
Tenry names him;” but it is at the 
Ramesseum that his position is stated 
most strikingly. There Menes, Neb-hepet- 
Ré:, and A‘h-mosé I appear—the founders 
of the Old, the Middle, and the New king- 
doms.°** 

There are not very many cases of ir- 
regularly written royal names after this 
period. The scribes seem to have learned 
rapidly how the king’s names should be 
written, but at Abydos there was at least 
one slip when some sculptor wrote ‘Long 
Live the Horus Sam Tawi, King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the Son of Ré Mentu- 
hotpe” without any prenomen.”* A grave 
stela in the Louvre which shows very obvi- 
ous traces of archaism in spite of the excel- 
lence of its drafting has as a date the 
Horus and Two Goddesses names of the 
king correctly written, and then it sudden- 
ly has “the King of Upper and Lower 
Kgypt, the Son of R& (in the cartouche) 
Mentu-hotpe,”’ as one would have written 
it in the first years of the reign.” This 
comes from the stela of a sculptor, Yerti- 
sen, born of Idet, and his wife Hepu, who 
are shown with their sons Se’n-Wosret, 
Mentu-hotpe, and Si-Montu, their daugh- 
ter Kem, and the latter’s son, Tem-nen. 
Yerti-sen tells us that he knew 
how to produce the forms of going forth and 
returning ... the movements of the image of 
.. the 
poising of the arm to bring the hippopotamus 
low, and the movements of a runner. ... . No 
one succeeds in all this but only I and the eld- 
est son of my body. 


man and the carriage of a woman... 


%! Prisse, op. cit., Pl. 1; Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 609 
* Porter and Moss, op. cit., III, 192 
III, Pl. 163 
II, Pl. XXIV 

% Louvre C 14; Prisse, op. cit., Pl. VIL; Maspero, 
TSBA, 1877, p. 555; Petrie, History, I, 142 


93 Lepsius, op. cit., Vol 


*% Petrie, Abydos, Vol 
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One may well doubt whether all was as nat- 
ural as he thought, but we can see in some 
of the sculpture of the reign a vast refine- 
ment over the crude products of earlier 
Theban artists, and a promise of better 
things to come. 

Meantime, in spite of all these high- 
sounding claims, Neb-hepet-R& had not 
yet won a complete victory. Eight graffiti 
at Abisko, on the Nile some 27 or 28 
kilometers south of Philae, have been left 
by a certain Djemau, which prove that 
the war dragged on.” In the best pre- 
served, Djemau says: 

I began to go to war as a soldier in the days 
of Neb-hepet-Ré 
Geben. We returned to the king after travers- 


when he went up stream to 


ing the entire land, and thought to kill the 
barbarians of Djati who’ were holding the 
quarries against our raids. But they fled and 
I overthrew them. 

In another graffito he tells not only of war 
in this same South but also how in the 
North “they began the battle, going down 
stream through the whole land,’’ chased 
by Djemau, who “‘went northward like a 
lion after the son of the king of Lower 
Egypt, with this his host. Then died the 
enemy in the battle, for 1 was strong 
against that which the North had done.”’ 
From which we may conclude that Egypt 
did not quiet down immediately after 
Neb-hepet-Ré& took on his high-sounding 
title of ‘“‘Uniter of the Two Lands.”’ 

On the whole, it is best to mention only 
such objects as can be assigned specifically 
to the reign of a certain king; but I cannot 
pass over the stela of Mentu-hotpe, son 
of Hapi, which can be dated by its style 
and the high regnal year to this reign. On 
Year 


25,’’*? and we realize that even after the 


it we read, ‘““Then came a low Nile 


ravages of civil war were long enough over 
% Roeder, Debod bis Bab Kalabsche, p. 103; Meyer, 
op. cit., par. 277; Drioton and Vandier, op. cit., p. 252 


*7 Vandier, La Famine dans Il’ Egypte 


p. 15. 


anctenne, 
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to begin to be forgotten, nature had 
stepped in to bedevil the Egyptians. 
Then several years pass by without 
anything which can he definitely dated. 
We know that Neb-hepet-Ré celebrated 
a Sed festival®’ and that it probably came 
in his thirty-ninth year,®® just thirty years 
after he had united the Two Lands or had 
gained some victory over the North which 
was considered sufficient to assure a final 
triumph. At the time he celebrated this 
festival, he had statues of himself carved 
in the curious, archaic dress which he 
wore in the sacred ceremonies, to be 
placed not only under every tree in his 
temple courtyard but even far down his 
causeway, and two seated statues to be 
set up in the court itself. Although he had 
at least started by this time to excavate a 
tomb within the temple, nevertheless he 
had also begun to quarry another gigantic 
tomb, the Bab el Hosan (Fig. 2); and all 
that he had to do to make this second 
sepulcher usable was to seal up the unfin- 
ished chamber at the bottom of the pit 
and fill the latter.'°° Then a third statue 
was bandaged up in fine linen and laid in 
the chamber at the head of the filled pit 
beside an empty coffin (Pl. XX XVIIb), on 
which no one had seen fit to write the 
names; and two ducks, two legs of beef, 
and a number of pots were laid near by. 
A little way up the passage, in what may 
have been the start of a room for models, a 
shawabti coffin was placed, inscribed with 
prayers to Anubis and Osiris for offerings 
for ‘the Good God Neb-hepet?... . the 
Son of R& Mentu-hotpe.” The cere- 
monies being over, the tomb entrance was 
filled level with the surface to the court, to 


8 Naville, op. cit., I, 40 

*” Winlock, JE A, 1940, p. 118; 
143, 147, 153, Fig. 8. 

10 Carter, Annales, 1901, p. 201, Pls. 1, 2; Naville, 
op. cit., 1, 9, 26, Pl. XIIIg; Budge, op. cit., Pl. VI; Bon- 
net, AZ, 1925, p. 41; Drioton and Vandier, op. cit., p. 
244; Evers, op. cit., Pls. 12, 13, Fig. 54; Winlock, Deir 
el Bahri, p. 130, Pl. 12, 


AJSL, 1940, pp. 
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remain unseen for nearly four thousand 
years. 

In the same thirty-ninth year'™ Neb- 
hepet-Ré went up the Nile, to the foot of 
the rapids where the river rushed through 
the Gebel Silsileh to the Shatt er Rigal be- 
low, on the borders of To-seti, where Nu- 
bia then began,'® to meet his eldest son, 
“The Divine Father, Beloved of the God, 
the Son of R&, In-tef Living Eternally,” 
and “‘the Treasurer of the North, the 
Chancellor Khety.’’ Neb-hepet-R& was 
“The King’s Mother 
whom he loves, I‘ah’’ and by most of his 
court, including Woser-iner, Sobk-hotpu, 
Henin, Meket-R&, Mehesa, Itu, Meru, 
Y‘ay, Mery, Hepy, another Khety, Sobk- 


accompanied by 


hotpe, and perhaps many another worthy 
whose name is lost. His mother naturally 
and his son more unexpectedly, did not 
survive long afterward. I‘ah was doubt- 
less buried in a tomb prepared in the days 
of her husband in the cemetery of the old 
In-tef kings. Prince In-tef probably was 
laid away in a large tomb close to the in- 
ner inclosure wall of Neb-hepet-Ré’s own 
temple, where someone scratched above it 
“In-tef given life’ several times (Fig. 2). 

Two years after the Shatt er Rigdl ex- 
pedition we find written at Aswan “Year 
41, under Neb-hepet-Ré&, came the King’s 
Chancellor and Chief Treasurer Khety, 
born of Sit-Ré justified, with ships of 
Wawat....,” and again “Year 41, un- 
der the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Neb-hepet-R&, Living Like Ré Eternal- 
ly; | was Controller in the Eastern Helio- 
politan nome and a royal confidant in 
Abydos, the Count Mery-tety.’" Then, 
some five years later, Chancellor Meru 
died in the forty-sixth year of the now 


1% Winlock, AJSL, 1940, pp. 142 ff. 


12 Meyer, op. cit., par. 165a 


103 Petrie, Season, Pl. VIII, Nos. 213, 243; Maspe- 


ro, op. cit., p. 462; Breasted, AR, Vol. I, par. 426; Win- 
lock, Deir el Bahri§[p. 117. 
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aging king,'®‘ and five years later still the 
latter’s own death took place. 
Unfortunately, we know no details of 
the wars around the fringes of the Delta 
with the ‘Amu and the Mentiu, perhaps 
with Libyan aid.'® Even of matters closer 
home we know very little. On a stela in 
New York' a certain Ma‘et remarks that 
“the King’s Confidant and Overseer of the 
Treasury Bebi—to him are my posses- 
sions,’ by which he may well intend to be- 
queath them; and this same Bebi may 
well be a man whom we know, possibly at 
a slightly later date, as the Vizier Bebi 
shown in the temple of Deir el Bahri.'” 
Of the reign there are several grave 
stelae which cannot be accurately placed 
in any particular year. Among the most 
interesting—and probably among the 
earliest after Neb-hepet-R& adopted the 
newer writing of his name—are three bear- 
ing the name of “‘the Prince and Count, 
the Chancellor of the King of 
Egypt .... In-tef son of Mayet,’ now in 
The 


first!’ enumerates the property “consist- 


Lower 
London, Berlin, and Copenhagen. 


ing both of what was my own by right and 
of what Neb-hepet-Ré& gained for me, so 
greatly did he love me’’; asks for pure 
bread in the temple of Montu and tables 
of offerings in that of Osiris; and recounts 
the terms of a contract made with two 
priests, Nakhtiu and In-tef, for the care of 
the dead man’s soul. 
mention how he “had found the tomb- 
chapel of the Count Nekhti-oker’’—his 
forefather “ruined... . and 
no one thinking of it. Therefore I had it 


The other stelae 


probably 


104 Lanzone, Catalogo, p. 117; Farina, Il Regio Mu- 
seo di Torino, p. 13, Pl. 40 

1% Naville, op. cit., I, 5, Pl 
I, 141, 

106 M M.A 
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107 Davies, Five Theban Tombs, p. 39 

108 Peet, Liverpool Annals of A 1914 
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lock, AJSL, 1915, pp. 5, 18. 
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built up that my 
should be beautiful on earth and my mem- 


anew ....80O hame 


ory good in the grave.’’ Two other un- 
dated stelae are those of a certain Khety, 
who lived under some King Mentu-hotpe, 
doubtless Neb-hepet-R&.'"* One tells how 
Khety “inspected the mineral country” of 
Sinai. “I punished the Asiatics in their 
land. It was the fear of [the king] that 
spread respect for me and his influence 
that spread terror of me, so that those 
countries in which I went cried out ‘Hail, 
Hail!’ to his might.”’ 


he has to tell us of his accomplishments, 


If we believe what 


Egypt owed much of its control of the 
mines of Sinai to him. 

Of miscellaneous antiquities bearing 
the name of a King Mentu-hotpe, but 
doubtless from this reign, one runs across 
mention of a limestone fragment which 
was in Berlin some sixty years ago, a bit 
of painted limestone in Miramar near 
Trieste, and the head of a statue in the 
Vatican.''® There was also the stela of one 
In-tef Nakhte, found in the In-tef Ceme- 
tery at Thebes and which probably be- 
longs to this reign, with a mention of “‘the 
house of Khety,” against which the The- 
bans had been at war for so long a time.!"! 

Building, even after Neb-hepet-R&® had 
become ruler of the entire land, was appar- 
ently lavished mainly on that part of 
Egypt which lies from the cataract to 
Abydos. Of course, one must admit that 
this statement is very largely based on a 
mere lack of monuments in the North, but 
it would hardly be unnatural if the ruler 
of the South devoted all his wealth to his 
own, native land. 

The little town of Tdd is some 30 kilo- 
meters up river from Thebes and on the 


same, eastern bank of the Nile.'” A small 
109 Gardiner, JE A, 1917, p. 28 
u0 Wiedemann, Agyptische Geschichte, p. 229 
ui Daressy, Annales, 1907, p. 244 
u2 Ff. Blisson de la] R{oque], op. cit., pp. i, 10, 14, 


25, 62-79. 
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and ancient brick chapel with granite pil- 
lars dedicated to the Bull of Montu, had 
existed at least since the Fifth Dynasty, 
and now it was rebuilt for the hawk-head- 
ed Montu and his wife Tenenet. It was 
some 17 X 23 meters in plan and of sand- 
stone and limestone, and housed a red 
granite statue. The monolithic columns 
were inscribed “The King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt Neb-hepet-Ré&, beloved of 
Montu Lord of Téd,” or, in the same 
way, ““The Son of Ré Mentu-hotpe.”’ Its 
roof was of sandstone, and so were three 
door frames with two or three lines of in- 
scription across the tops and two columns 
down the jambs. Chapel walls had scenes 
showing the king standing before Montu 
and the goddesses Satet, Nekhbet, and 
Nait of Sais, or Montu and his wife Tene- 
net crowning Neb-hepet-R& King of Up- 
per Egypt. Most important of all was a 
relief showing Neb-hepet-Ré@ and _ his 
three In-tef ancestors making offerings to 
the local deity. All the reliefs are vigorous 
but rustic, which is probably not so much 
due to their coming from a temple in a 
small town like Téd as to their belonging 
to this reign. 

In the town of Thebes were the Montu 
temple and a temple of Osiris,''® possibly 
on the site of the little shrine built south- 
east of that of Montu; but nothing what- 
ever of either is now extant. An extraordi- 
narily crude offering-table was dedicated 
in Thebes by Neb-hepet-Ré to the Lord 
of Abydos;''* and another altar had in- 
scribed upon it two figures of the Nile gods 
making offerings and the name of “the 
Horus, Uniter of the Two Lands, Neb- 
hepet-Ré&, the Son of Ré&é Mentu-hot- 
pe.’ This paucity of monuments in the 
city itself can only be due to the repeated 
rebuilding of the temples of Montu and 


us Winlock, AJSL, 1915, p. 5, n. 2 
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Osiris, the earliest traces now visible being 
centuries later. The temple of Amin, of 
course, could have existed as a well-built 
stone structure only after Amen-em-hét I. 

At Deir el Ballas, on the west bank of 
the Nile about opposite Koptos on the 
east, there had probably been a village of 
potters from the days of the Old Kingdom. 
In any case, its nhabitants were very poor 
people, who could not support sculptors of 
any ability; and it must have been from 
the outside that men were sent to build a 
shrine and carve a relief of “The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Neb-hepet-Ré 
making offerings’ to some god.'"® Along 
the great westward sweep of the river at 
Dendereh, near the boundary between the 
North and the South, people died and 
were buried during this reign, as they had 
been for centuries before.''’? The styles of 
their tombs had not changed for ages, and 
they built paneled brick mastabas with a 
sort of bin outside for offerings or with 
chambers inside narrow enough to be 
roofed with long brick vaults. Even the 
names of those buried here belong to the 
period—Bebi, In-tef, In-tef-‘o, In-tef- 
oker, and Mentu-hotpe, among many 
others. One bit of relief probably names 
Se‘ankh-ib-tawi Mentu-hotpe I, and an- 
other was doubtless from an early monu- 
ment of Neb-hepet-R& Mentu-hotpe LI. 
Also, a seal of characteristically ancient 
cylinder form was found here, inscribed 
with the names of “The King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt Neb-hepet-R&” and of 
Hat-Hor."8 

Still farther along the river, at the 
much-fought-over border and on the desert 
edge, was Abydos, of which Neb-hepet- 
Ré thought highly, because, to judge 
from some occurrences of his name, he be- 
gan to build there very soon after his as- 

us Lutz, Egyptian Tomb Steles, Pl. 32. 

Petrie, Dendereh, p. 19 


u8 Weigall, Annales, 1911, p. 170. 
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sumption of the Horus name Sam-tawi.'!* 
The shrine of Osiris, as King Pepi had left 
it two and a half centuries earlier, was 
still more or less intact. Two rough red- 
granite altars were now set up on either 
side of one entrance to the temenos; some 
brick walls of the early structure were re- 
placed with stone; a shrine for the king’s 
statue was erected; and a portico, with 
columns of varying sizes in the same row, 
was built. The new walls themselves were 
of soft, brown sandstone; and one cham- 
ber was decorated with texts calling for 
“thousands of all provisions for the statue 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Neb-hepet-Ré&”’ or announcing that it 
was “‘King Mentu-hotpe who made this 
as his monument.’’ Those interested will 
find Wep-wawet, Khenty-amentiu, Horus, 
Khnum, Thot, and An-hiret shown here. 

Down river from Abydos one must go 
to Hat-nub for further traces which can 
be assigned to this reign with any likeli- 
hood, and even here we have no absolute 
proof that we are dealing with monuments 
of the reign of Neb-hepet-R&. As in all 
northern Egypt, no one wanted to write 
the name of a southern king until after the 
Twelfth Dynasty had moved to It-towe. 

Thus it happens that we actually know 
that the brother of the Nomarch Tehuti- 
nakhte II of el Bersheh, and perhaps the 
nomarch himself, was alive in the thirty- 
first year of Se’n-Wosret I, about 1950 
B.c.° Four generations earlier, Neheri | 
had succeeded to the nomarch’s position; 
and, allowing a quarter of a century to 
each generation of rulers, we should have 
this Neheri ascending to his position well 
within Neb-hepet-R&’s reign, somewhere 
around 2050 B.c. Who, if anyone, was 
working the quarries before this time we 
do not know. In the Twelfth Dynasty it 
was in most cases the Pharaohs them- 

u* Petrie, Abydos, II, 14, 33, 43, Pls. XXIV, LIV 
120 Anthes, Hatnub, p. 76; Baly, J 2 A, 1932, p. 173. 
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selves. At Heracleopolis it is perhaps not 
surprising to find no trace of any temple 
sarlier than the Twelfth Dynasty. There 
van be little doubt that not only was every- 
thing destroyed when the town finally 
fell but that, even when the descendants 
of Amen-em-hét I rebuilt the gods’ houses, 
they chose entirely different places for 
their shrines. "! 

Before Neb-hepet-R& united the Two 
Lands he had started to build his mortu- 
ary temple under the western cliffs at 
Thebes on a scale larger than that of any 
of his ancestors (Fig. 2), but up to the 
time of his conquest of the North he had 
got no further than the erection of a great 
field-stone wall across the front of its 
court and the building of the six small 
shrines over the six burial pits for his 
wives. The entire plan underwent a num- 
ber of changes after the conquest of the 
North, and these changes went on pro- 
gressively for the next two score years. 

The first task was to lay out a causeway 
about 70 cubits wide down to the cultiva- 
tion, starting from a gap left in the orig- 
inal east, boulder wall of the temple court. 
When all the grading was eventually fin- 
ished, this avenue was walled in on either 
side with cut stone to match the walls 
around the court above, and it was paved 
with unbaked bricks plastered over with 
mud.'* The Memphite scheme of a roofed- 
in causeway had no echo in Thebes. At 
the temple site the desert valley was filled 
as the mountain was cut into; and, after 
the levels had been established, about a 
dozen holes were dug in a line to mark its 
axis and in each hole were deposited flat 
triangular loaves of bread.'** Then, some 
ten paces north of this line—and perhaps 


again an equal distance south—a calf was 


i1 Petrie, Ehnasya, p. 3, Pl. IV 
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slaughtered as a sacrifice for the soul of 
Neb-hepet-Ré&. The line thus established 
as an axis was not at right angles to the 
boulder wall, which may have been al- 
ready buried; and, once these deposits had 
sanctified the spot, they in turn passed 
out of everyone’s memory. 

The east wall of the court being buried 
deeply, a new wall was now built more 
than 40 meters farther west at its southern 
end (Fig. 2) but ending at practically the 
same spot as the original wall at its north- 
ern end.'* A great shield-shaped plain, 
about 450 cubits wide at its base, was then 
laid out and surrounded by a rough field- 
stone wall against the desert cutting, in- 
side which was dug a trench for a lime- 
stone girdle wall with a sandstone base. 
To what extent this wall was built we 
shall never know, but we did find a few 
stones still in place with saw marks on 
them which show that the wall itself was 
at least partly erected. Later in the reign 
it was almost entirely removed. 

It was doubtless at this stage of the 
building operations that the plan for the 
terrace where the six tombs of the prin- 
cesses stood"® was finally developed (PI. 
XXXVIII). 


laid in the lower court at the four corners, 


Foundation deposits were 
beginning with the northwestern one.'* 
When the party laying them was passing 
the northeastern corner, someone care- 
lessly stepped on one of the newly mould- 
ed and soft bricks, which contained sam- 
ples of materials for building the temple; 
and at the southwestern corner all the 
mud left over from making bricks was 
dumped into the hole on top of the dirt 
covering the food offerings. Then came 
the stonecutters to 
around the platform, and eventually 
others to lay out the court in front with 


build a revetment 


144 Jbid., end papers 
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ink: “House of. the 
Bricklayers now erected around 


stones marked in 


9%) 
I 


na. 
this stone wall an equally high and white 
plastered outer wall and a low outermost 
wall, both in straight lengths where it had 
at first been intended to build the curved 
stone wall. Postern gates to the north and 
south were inscribed with the king’s five- 
fold titulary, and doubtless also the main 
entrance in the thicker pylon to the east 
In the 
court itself the surface was now graded 


was decorated in the same way. 


and leveled to stones in the ground like 
bench marks on which surveyors’ rods 
could be set temporarily;'** and finally, 
undoubtedly on the occasion of Neb-hep- 
et-Ré’s Sed festival, the alley of syca- 
more-fig trees—four on each side of the 
avenue—were planted in great pits filled 
with Nile mud, and behind these were 
groves of little tamarisk trees, planted 
either at the same time as the syeamores 
or possibly at that later day when the 
king was buried.!2® 
The temple itself was called ‘‘Akh- 
isut,’’ or, more fully, ‘Excellent are the 
Abodes of Neb-hepet-Ré.’'®° A close in- 
spection shows that, as finally finished, it 
had undergone innumerable changes in its 
plan.'*' In the end it had an unroofed 
space some 5 meters wide on top of the 
platform along its north side. Next came 
the temple itself, and in its forest of piers 
and eight-sided columns on the platform 
there seems to have been built a pyramid 
in front of the already erected shrines. At 
least, the Abbott Papyrus has a note to 
the effect that “‘the pyramid of King Neb- 
hepet-R&, son of Ré Mentu-hotpe which 
Naville, op. cit., I, 


19, n. 1, and p. 37 


i128 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p 72, Pi. 4. 
129 Thid., pp. 49, 


72, Pls 2, § 
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isin Djeser. It was intact.’'** Obviously, 
this pyramid was not contemplated as 
eventually built, for great 
could have been made if a core of native 
rock had been left where the structure was 
finally set up. Possibly a chamber inside 
the pyramid like that of the king’s great- 
grandfather Wah-ankh was at first 
planned, but it was never built. 

Perhaps the thick girdle wall around 
the hypostyle hall, above whose roof the 


economies 


pyramid must have projected, was in the 
beginning thought of as forming enough 
of a chapel, but the plan adopted finally 
called for a peristyle court to the west and 
another hypostyle hall beyond that. To 
get to these last a door, which was off cen- 
tera whole intercolumniation, was located 
in the back wall so that one’s path was a 
bit cater-cornered as he crossed the peri- 
style. In this newest part of the temple 
the pavement was of limestone and the 
walls were of sandstone, except for the 
high, beautifully sculptured sereen around 
the altar at the back. Probably the little 
niche at the rear of the temple was for a 
statue of the king, and one should not for- 
get that it was in this neighborhood that 
Lord Dufferin excavated and that it is 
said that in his collection there was a 
statue of Neb-hepet-Ré.'** An interest- 
ing point is that, with the pyramid placed 
in the middle of the hypostyle hall and 
with the cramped aisles between the col- 
umns and the narrow doorways, there is 
absolutely no provision for the procession 
of the Barque of Amiin.'** Furthermore, 
it is interesting to see how ill-adapted the 
whole structure is for processions and how 
poorly planned for a resting place of the 
Barque. Later, after the Twelfth Dynasty 
instituted the pilgrimage of the god when 
Amen-em-hét I had assumed the crown, 
132 Peet, Tomb Robberies, p. 39. 


133 Naville, op. cit., II, 21, Pl. X. 
134 Winlock, AJSL, 1941, p. 146. 


Deir el Bahri became the scene of this new 
pageantry. Nevertheless, Amen-em-hét 
was profoundly affected by the plan of the 
temple at Deir el Bahri, and his pyramid 
at Lisht is placed upon a terrace with its 
original chapel a small affair of brick be- 
low its eastern side. 

At first it was proposed to quarry an 
enormous tomb close under the northern 
stone wall of the court, and bricks were 
laid out to mark the outline of its en- 
trance. For some reason this plan was 
abandoned; and a few yards south and 
east the entrance of the Bab el Hosain was 
cut, with an underground passage planned 
to bring its chamber under the pyramid, 
As we have 
seen, this tomb was used for a statue at 
the Sed festival in 2031 B.c., and the king 
had already begun to quarry still another 


some 140 meters to the west. 


tomb whose entrance was in the peristyle 
court of his temple (Fig. 2).!*° Here there 
was a descending passage some 150 meters 
long and absolutely straight, with a gran- 
ite sarcophagus chamber at the bottom. 
The shale through which the passage de- 
scended grew more and more threatening; 
and from some 50 meters from the tomb 
entrance to the chamber it was shored up 
with great blocks of purplish, Aswan 
sandstone laid in a primitive arch. The 
chamber at the bottom with its alabaster 
Naville 
found it, except for broken model boats, 
wooden 


sarcophagus was empty when 


from 
canopic jars, broken canes, scepters and 
bows. 


heads resembling those 


There were some twenty-two graves 
in the temple, of which three were unfin- 
ished ;'** four were for men, and twelve 
were for women, as were probably the 
three remaining ones. 

One of the men was named “‘Si-I‘ah, son 


1% Naville, op. cit., II, 4, 5, 18, 21, Pls. VII, X XI, 
XXII, XXIV; Vol. III, pp. 24, 31, Pl. XIX, where it 
is mistakenly called ‘‘the Ka-sanctuary.”' 

136 Jbid., I, pp.43, 47, pits 1, 6, 8. 
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of Ren-oker,”’ and his shawabti figure was 
found near his burial place in the south 
triangular court.'*’? Two pits in the north- 
ern triangular court belonged to men, one 
of whom was middle-aged with remark- 
ably abcessed shins.'** A fourth pit was 
that of the Treasurer Mentu-hotpe, nick- 
naméd “Bewau,” with its chamber appar- 
ently under the Hat-Hor shrine of Hat- 
shepsit. He had a bead collar, a gilt head- 
rest, a pair of sandals, a so-called ‘mirror 
handle,’ a model granary, baking shop 
and butchery, two boats, and two pairs of 
offering bearers.'* In the case of the wom- 
en buried within the temple precincts, all 
the tombs were plundered except one 
found by Daressy,'*® doubtless in the very 
northernmost corner of the north triangu- 
That the 
King’s Favorite, Aminet, her body ta- 
tooed and her neck loaded with necklaces 


lar court. one belonged to 


and bead collars. On her bandages were 
the names, not only of the ‘King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the Son of Ré& Mentu- 
hotpe,”’ but of his daughter Ideh and his 
ladies Ment, Ten-net, and Tem, and dates 
in his twenty-eighth, thirty-fifth, and 
forty-second years. Aminet and another 
concubine, named ‘‘As,’’ were depicted in 
temple reliefs with others of their kind;'*' 
and Tem was probably the queen buried 
in the largest of the tombs, dug in the ex- 
treme western corner of the temple, where 
one may still see her gigantic alabaster 

18? Jbid., p. 51, pit 13, where it is dated wrongly; 
Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 56 


188 Pits 24 and 27. Naville probably saw most, if 
not all, of the pits in this court but did not bother to 


make any record of them (Archaeological Report, 
1895-96, pp. 2-3) 
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sarcophagus.'*” In two tombs we found 
women tatooed all over their bodies.'* 
and they and the other women each ap- 
pear to have had one or two model boats 
and possibly granaries or bakeries.'*4 One 
of the most extraordinary finds was an 
alabaster pot stand with vultures and 
hawks carved in openwork all around it, 
part of which was found by Naville and 
more by us, and all presented to the Brit- 
ish Museum.'*® Occasionally there were 
traces of a stucco mask; a few burials had 
limestone sarcophagi or bits of wooden 
coffins;'“* and in two or three cases we 
found straws from the magic broom with 
which the footsteps of the burial party 
were erased.'*7 

In addition to the Prince In-tef buried 
just outside the northern court,'**® there 
was one other member of the royal family 
whose tomb in the northern cliff was dug 
before any of the brick walls were built. 
“The Princess, the King’s Eldest Daugh- 
ter of his Body, the King’s Wife, Neferu, 
born of I‘ah,’”’ was not only the daughter 
of King Se‘ankh-ib-tawi and the full sister 
of Neb-hepet-R&, but she had married the 
latter as well.'*® North of the brick court- 
yard wall and near its center, a narrow 
tomb court had been cut, with a short cor- 
ridor leading back to a square chapel 
elaborately decorated (Fig. 2). From the 
southern corner of the latter a passage led 
to a false grave chamber; from the floor 


142 Maspero, Trois années de fouilles, p 134; Strug- 
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of this last a lower corridor led to a door- 
way some 40 meters from the surface; and 
behind the enormous sandstone slab which 
blocked the door was the crypt with the 
sarcophagus. Other than some dozen wax 
and mud shawabtis in coffins covered with 
linen palls, and a single string of beads 
dropped by a thief, the entire place was 
empty. At Dendereh,'** however, possibly 
we meet Neferu again on the stela of a 
Steward Khnum-erdu as a certain Nef- 
eru-kayet, “‘the King’s Favorite, Heiress 
of the South, the Daughter of a King and 
beloved Wife of a King, who inherited 
from her mother” a vast fortune which 
made her “chief of the people from Ele- 
phantine as far as Aphroditopolis.”’ 
Khnum-erdu may well have died early 
in the reign of Neb-hepet-R& when Aph- 
roditopolis was still the northern boun- 
dary of the South; but the queen herself 
could easily have survived somewhat long- 
er, finally to be buried in her tomb just 
outside the king’s temple. 

The Deir el Bahri Valley was parceled 
out among the nobles like a gigantic saff. 
On the southern side (Fig. 1) was the por- 
ticoed tomb of ‘‘the Prince, Count, Royal 
Chancellor, Treasurer, Superintendent of 
the Pyramid City . . . . Dagi,’’ who bore a 
host of other titles, to which that of ‘Vi- 
zier’’ was eventualiy added." Across the 
‘Asasif Valley were ten tombs without 
porticoes, but otherwise just as big and 
magnificent as Dagi’s. That of the Chan- 
cellor and Chief Treasurer Khety' was to 
the west, and that of the Treasurer Meru 
to the east (Fig. 1);"°* and between them 

160 Griffith in Petrie, Dendereh, p. 52, Pl. XV; 
Lange and Schiifer, op cit., No. 20543; Newberry, 
PSBA, 1913, p. 121, n. 20; AZ, 1936, p. 119 

‘st Davies, Five Theban Tombs, p. 28, Pls. XXIX 
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were the others, three bearing the names, 
respectively, of the Steward Henenu, the 
Treasurer Har-hotpe,“* and the Vizier 
Ipi.' Khety held his position practically 
as long as the king reigned, for his name is 
found on bandages of ‘Ashayet and on 
those of Aminet. Bebi, a judge and a 
vizier,’ may have been buried in another 
of these great tombs. From the tombs of 
such grandees, but more expecially from 
the smaller burial places, we found the 
names of many a contemporary. Those of 
Mentu-hotpe and In-tef we naturally ex- 
pect at this time. ‘‘Henenu’’ we find for 
both men and women; and for the latter 


we get “Heni,” ‘“Hetepi,” “It,” “It- 
sonbe,” “‘Iudi,” “‘Meryet,” ‘‘Nebet-yu- 
net,” ‘‘Nebet-iotef,’ ‘‘Nenus,”’ ‘“Rer- 


henu,”’ and “Sit-Ishtek.’”’ Men’s names 
include ‘‘Dedu,” ‘‘Hapy,” “Hetep,” ‘‘He- 
tepi,” ‘““Hesem,” ‘‘Anhur-hotpe,” “Ihy,”’ 
““Magegi,”’ “‘Neb-iotef,”’ ““Neb-seni,”’ ‘“Ne- 
fer-hotep the Bowman,” “Nesu-oker,”’ 
“Pepi,” “Si-Hapi,’”’ “‘Sobk-hotpe,”’ and 
“Sobk-nakhte.’’"*’ Probably the most in- 
teresting lot of names, however, were 
those written on the bandages of the sol- 
diers buried together, about 2060 B.c."** 
The names ‘‘Aminy” and “Se’n-Wosret”’ 
find before the 
Twelfth Dynasty had made them pop- 
ular. Names compounded with that of 
the god Sobk we find more than two 
centuries earlier than any king who 
bore one—‘‘Sobk-nakhte,” “‘Sobk-hotpe,”’ 
and “‘Sobk-Ré:.”’ “In-tef,” “In-tef-oker,”’ 
“Montu,” “Shemay,” and “Si-Ip’’ were 


we here generations 


other names on the bandages of these sol- 

164 Tomb No. 314. Winlock, Deir el Bahri, pp. 55, 
57, 123; Lacau, op. cit., No. 28023 

18 Winlock, 
Fig. 6 

166 Naville, XJ Dyn Te mple, a 
ing a stone in the temple, 
Bebi was a vizier 

187 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, pp. 55, 
35; Carnarvon and Carter, Five 
p. 89, Pls. LXXV-LXXVI. 

688 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p 


Deir el Bahri, pp. 55, 98, 123, 227, 


7; Newberry, quot- 
kindly informed me that 


72, 129, Pls. 14, 
Years’ Explorations, 


123, Pi. 21 
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diers. Finally, on stones of the temple we 
read the names of the Treasurers Nakhte, 
Mesi, Ipyet, and of another 
Khety.'* 

The tomb of Dagi was cut in the north- 
ern end of the Sheikh ‘Abd el Kurneh hill 
where the rock is so shattered by faulting 
that the portico was at least partly roofed 


Kereri, 


with wood and the chapel was lined with 
masonry. The burial chamber seems nev- 
er to have been finished; and the sar- 
Dagi became 
vizier, was placed in a room out of all 


cophagus, carved before 


keeping with the pretentious front part of 
the tomb. Across the valley the tomb of 
Khety, both for its own sake and for that 
of its owner, was celebrated at least down 
to the reign of Ramesses I1.'®° One climbed 
up a high ramp with walls on either hand 
to the tomb, which had a couple of rows 
of terra-cotta cones across its top to repre- 
sent the butt ends of roofing logs.’ In 
the middle of the brick steps was set a 
granite offering-table so that the passer- 
by might pour a drink or leave a loaf of 
bread even when the tomb door was sealed. 
When it was open, one went along an 
elaborately sculptured corridor to a chapel 
decorated with paintings. But rarely was 
the entire public part of a tomb deco- 
rated; and, when such an old fashioned 
person as ‘‘the Superintendent of the 
Harim, Djar” did have his tomb painted, 
the effect was of extraordinary crude- 


162 


ness.'® Others simply set big, limestone 
stelae in the walls of the passages, and, if 
they were as rich as Henenu, they had as 
many as four. 

Beyond the tomb chapel there never 
seemed to be anything; but the thieves of 
the tomb of Khety broke down the back 

69 Naville, XI Dyn. Temple, I, 6 

160 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 68, Fig. 7, Pls. 15, 16; 
Steindorff and Wolff, op. ctt., p. 26; Brunner, Die An- 
lagen der Agyptischen Felsgrdber, pp. 70, 87. 

16t Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 127, Pl. 12. 

12 Tbid., p. 204, Fig. 11, Pl. 17. 
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wall, passed through two false burial 
chambers, and finally from the second 
chamber descended a passage which re- 
turned under itself to the actual crypt. 
There one was in a chamber lined with 
masonry elaborately decorated, with its 
sarcophagus hidden away under the floor. 
The men cutting the tomb of Har-hotpe 
ran into badly faulted rock and cut a new 
corridor below the chapel, at the end of 
which they quarried a decorated cham- 
ber.'®* Meru was buried behind the deco- 
ated chamber on the level of the corri- 
dor,'** but most tombs were far simpler 
and more like that of Ipi the Vizier.'® 
Some tombs had but one crypt, while 
others had as many as a score and seem to 
have been the graves of several genera- 
tions of middle-class persons. Still others, 
like those of the soldiers or of other privi- 
leged servitors of the court, were cata- 
combs with as many as ten burial cham- 
bers, all of the same period. 

Statues of wood we found everywhere, 
but they did not always have a stone base 
as in the tomb of Khety. In that tomb we 
found traces of five others as well, some 
small enough to be called statuettes.'% In 
some three cases a special tomb was pro- 
vided for such effigies above the entrance 
to the main burial place, and in that of 
Nefer-hotep the Bowman we found two 
little squatting figures.’*’ In three cases 
limestone statues have survived—two of 
the Steward Meri (one with its arms 
crossed over its chest and the other with 
its hands on its knees), and a third of a 
certain Oker, in a position like the first, 
from the hillside north of the ‘Asasif.'** 

16s Lacau, op. cit., No. 28023 

1 Lepsius, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 148 

165 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 54, Fig. 6. 

186 Ibid., p. 130, Pl. 36 

167 Jbid., p. 71, Pl. 35. 


168 B.M., Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms (1904), 
p. 92; Hall and King, Egypt and Western Asia, p. 320; 


Carnarvon and Carter, op. cit., p. 23, Pl. XVIII. 
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The base of a statue of Mentu-nakhte, 
dated to this reign by its inscription, and 
a number of stelae were found years ago 
in this neighborhood by the Italians.'* 
One curious custom, which was con- 
tinued at Thebes for centuries, was the 
placing of great jars of the materials used 
in the preparation of the body for the 
tomb in a little chamber near by—extra 
salts and bandages, the table used in mum- 
mification, pottery, and the magic instru- 
ments for ceremonies performed over the 
dead. Such material was thought of as 
too unclean to be left in the actual burial 
place but as impregnated with so much 
of the essence of the dead person that 
it was a good idea to bury it not too far 
from the body. Thus at the tomb of the 
Vizier Ipi we found some sixty-seven 
large jars in which all that was left over 
had been buried near Ipi himself,'’® and 
again much the same things were found 
near Meket-Ré&’s tomb of the next reign. 
Offerings of food placed in the tombs 
were real heads, legs, and ribs of beef; or 
there were models of women bringing 
baskets of provisions and of butcheries 
and bakeries where they were prepared. 
In order that the soul should not have to 
stay forever in the grave, ship models were 
provided for his voyages. The Thebans 
belonged to a generation which had just 
ended nearly a century of war,'” and the 
long bow and arrows were found in most 
tombs. Sometimes there were a dozen 
bows and more than twelve dozen arrows, 
though six or twelve of the latter seem to 
have been usually considered enough. 
Only two quivers were found—light wood- 
en cylinders covered with leather—and 
bow strings of twisted gut were occasion- 
ally found, coiled up, ready for use. We 
found one arrow, probably for shooting 
169 Schiaparelli, Museo Archaeologico di 
Nos. 1710, 1767, 1770, 1773, 1774. 
170 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 55, Pl. 18. 
in Ibid., pp. 72, 124, Pl. 20. 


Firenzi, 
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small birds, with a linen button. Along 
with the bow and arrow a leather shield 

or eight in the case of a man like Khety 

and sometimes staves, throwsticks, and a 
rare ax handle were discovered. Occasion- 
ally a doll, flat like a paddle and with 
blobs of mud on threads for hair,'” may 
have been buried with a child, especially 
in those cases where we found only one 
and that one sadly worn; but when ten 
dolls, all new and only a bit fly-specked, 
were discovered, they were probably con- 
cubines. And this held when only one or 
two red-baked-clay or blue-glazed toys of 
this sort were buried with a 
man, as they were with Nefer-hotep the 


grown-up 


Bowman.'”* Model tools (omitting a real 
chisel mislaid by a tomb-cutter)'’* and 
donkey panniers of rope were sometimes 
found. Scribes’ inkwells and papers and 
very rare scarabs or other forms of seals 
were probably the property of men. To 
women we would naturally assign casta- 
nets and castanet-like ‘wands’ carved 
from hippopotamus tusks, with curious 
mythological beasts to drive away spirits 
bent on attacking children.’ 
women, or sometimes a child, needed san- 


Kither men, 


dals of rawhide or model sandals of wood. 
Mirrors, usually without any handles, and 
model mirror cases; toilet boxes and ungu- 
ent or kohl pots, and little baskets to hold 
whatever was needed for the person;'” 
headrests or a bed with one attached; 
scribes’ palettes with pictures crudely 
drawn on them especially for the funer- 
al;'’? aromatic wood to be ground up as a 
perfume; linen towels; and game boards 

all were among the hosts of objects found 


in graves of both sexes.! 

172 Tbid., p. 207, Pl. 38 

178 Tbid., p. 72, Pl. 35 

174 Tbid., p. 123, Pl. 21 

17% ITbid., pp. 14, 207, Pls. 30, 40 

176 Thid., pp. 129, 206, Pls. 37, 39 

177 Tbid., p. 129, Pl. 37; Carnarvon and Carter, op 
cii., p. 89, Pls. LXXV-LXXVI. 

178 Winlock, Deir «l Bahri, pp. 129, 206, Pls. 36, 37. 
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Se ANKH-KA-R&* MENTU-HOTPE 
2019-2007 B.c. 

Prince In-tef had grown to maturity 
and had died, and one of his brothers, 
named Mentu-hotpe, ascended the throne 
upon Neb-hepet-R&’s death. He had tak- 
en part in his father’s campaigns for he 
was shown in the temple at Deir el Bahri, 
apparently directly behind the kingas “‘[the 
Son warrior 
On his fa- 
ther’s death he took the usual style and 


king’s|} Mentu-hotpe,” a 


armed with ax and bow.'’® 
titles of a Pharaoh, calling himself ‘‘the Ho- 
Who his 
“He of the Two God- 
desses Se‘ankh-tawi-ef, the Golden Horus 
Hotep”’ 


Le wer 


rus Se ankh-tawi-ef”’ Causes 


Two Lands to Live 
Peace—‘‘the King of Upper and 
Seankh-ka-Ré”’— Who 
“the Son 
of R& Mentu-hotpe.’'®® In later centuries 


Kgypt 
Causes the Soul of R®& to Live 


his name was well known, and we find him 
at Karnak as ‘‘the Good God, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Lord of Offering, Se(‘ankh)- 
ka-Ré@, the Justified,” following imme- 
diately after Neb-hepet-Ré&.'*' His name 
appears in the tomb of Tenry,'™ and in the 
Turin Papyrus he is credited with having 
reigned twelve years'**—peaceful, as we 
know. The turbulent first years of Neb- 
hepet-Ré& were a generation past, and all 
was quiet when Se‘ankh-ka-Ré ascended 
the throne—a man about fifty years old 
who had deferred to his elder brother, 
In-tef, for the greater part of his life. 
The arts of peace drew all of the new 
king’s attention. 
Klephantine, 


He built a chapel on 


from which a_ limestone 

block has survived, with a relief in which 

he stretches out his scepter to make an 

offering to some god. The scale is rather 
17? Naville, XJ Dyn. Te 7, Pi. XII, B. 


18° Blisson de la} Rloque], op. cit., p. 6; 
Qurneh, p 5, Pl. VII 


ist Prisse, op. cit., 


mople, I, 


Petrie, 


pa. Ss 
182 Porter and Moss, op. cit., III 
35, Pl. 


Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 609 
192. 

183 Farina, op. V; Winlock, JZA, 
1940, p. 119. 
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small, but little has survived from the 
reign of Neb-hepet-R& in any way com- 
parable.'** Down river, just below Gebe- 
lein, was the town of Erment; and from 
there we know of an alabaster building- 
block with his Horus name and his pre- 
nomen,'* and a fine piece of limestone re- 
lief, with a figure of the king dancing be- 
fore the goddess Udo, who declares: “I 
have given thee all health..... 1 have 
caused thee to appear on the throne of 
Horus.’”'*® Erment is just across the river 
from Tod, where the king built much of 
the temple and gave it an entirely new 
aspect.'®? As at Elephantine, the figures 
are small; but they have a charm and 
grace and a wealth of detail equal to the 
best to be found from the Twelfth Dynas- 
ty. From one chamber we have parts of 
six blocks on which Montu and his wife 


Tenenet crown King Se‘ankh-ka-Ré. On 
other blocks from walls a cubit thick, 
sculptured on both sides, the King 


crowned as Ruler of the North offers to 
Montu facing one way, and as King of the 
South to Tenenet facing the other, or from 
the rear wall of the chamber, to Montu 
and Tenenet standing back to back. There 
was also a sacred barque with a ram’s head 
on the prow being carried before Montu. 
The ceiling of a chamber, parts of Se‘arkh- 
ka-Ré’'s titulary, and a bit mentioning a 
certain Erpa‘ty-prince In-tefi were among 
the other blocks reused in the foundations 
when the temple was rebuilt half a century 
later. 

At Karnak, Legrain found part of an 
alabaster statuette of “the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt Se‘ankh-ka-Ré, Living 
Eternally,’ his name written on his belt 
buckle.'*®> The king himself kneels and 
1909, p. 64 


1455, No. 85 
186 Williams, New York Historical Society Quarterly 


18 Olédat, Rec. trav., 
18 Brugsch, Thesaurus, p 


Bulletin, April, 1918, p. 17. 
18? Blisson de la] Rijoque], op. cit., pp. 62, 79, Figs 
32-57, Pls. XXI, 2—XXVIII. 


188 Legrain, op. cit., No. 42006. 
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presents a pair of pots. The god was doubt- 
less Montu, in whose temple the statue 
probably was originally placed, though it 
was eventually discovered between that 
temple and the sanctuary in the Amin 
temple. Again, across the river on the top 
of a high peak, Se‘ankh-ka-Ré built a 
curious cenotaph chapel, surrounded by a 
high brick wall.'®® Fragments of a dummy 
sarcophagus were found in it inscribed for 
“the Horus Se‘ankh-tawi-ef, he of the 
Two [Se‘cankh-tawi-ef], the 
Golden Horus Hotep, the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt [Se‘ankh-ka-Ré, Son 
of Ré] Mentu-hotpe, Living Eternally. 
He made this... . 
and on it he carved his adoration of Hat- 
Hor and Horus. 

At Abydos the inhabitants of the town 
replaced the Old Kingdom brick temple, 


Goddesses 


” as his monument, 


which Neb-hepet-Ré& had only repaired, 
with a new structure of limestone some 15 
meters square. It was, however, still a 
rather countrified structure, even if a lit- 
tle larger than before; and, like the temple 
of Téd, it lasted no more than half a cen- 
tury, For that length of time, however, it 
stood as “‘the House of the ka of Se‘ankh- 
ka-Ré,’"19° 

Men crossed the desert to the west of 
the Nile, going up river along the road 
from the Shatt er Rigdl southward, and 
scribbled their the 
rocks. One group scratched a picture of 
the king with four members of his court; 


names on roadside 


others left memorials of desert crossing; 
and a third left a graffite which says: “The 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt Se‘ankh- 
ka-R&, beloved of Horus and of Sobk, 
Lord of Kharu. One the 
Horus since his youth: the Wéb Priest 
In-[tef]y.”"™™ 


who served 


4, Pils. IV—VIII. 
199 Petrie, Abydos, II, 12, 15, 33, 43, Pls 
XXV, LV. 
191 Winlock, AJSL, 1940, p. 154. 


189 Petrie, Qurneh, p 


XXIII, 


However, the great expedition of the 
reign was one to Punt,'® sent across the 
desert, leaving some men in the Wady el 
Hammiamat to quarry stone while the 
others pushed on to the sea, built a vessel, 
and proceeded to the God’s Land. Thus 
we read: “‘Year 8, First Month of Shému, 
Day 3,.... the Steward Henu says: ‘|My 
Lord] sent me to dispatch a ship to Punt 
to bring to him fresh myrrh from the 
sheikhs of the desert, because of the fear 
of him in the highlands.’”’ A party of 
three thousand men had been assembled 
from Oxyrrhyneus to Gebelein, each 
equipped with a skin of water and twenty 
biscuits every day, and wells were dug for 
the quarry parties who were to cut stone 
in the Hammamat Valley. 

The army cleared the way before, over- 
throwing those hostile toward the king; hunt- 
ers and mountaineers were posted to guard 
them. .... When I reached the sea I built a 
ship and dispatched it after making a great 
Now after 
the 
Wady el Hammamat I brought for him august 


sacrifice of cattle, bulls and gazelles 


my return from the sea through 


blocks for statues belonging to the temple. 


Memphis, which may have been called 
“Ded-isit” after King Teti’s pyramid,'® 
remained the administrative center of the 
Thebans had 


there; and in the reign of Seankh-ka-Ré 


country. seized property 
nearly fifty years after the conquest, 
farms in two villages in the neighborhood 
were still part of the endowment of the 
tomb of the Vizier [pi.'** We possess the 
letters of his old and garrulous mortuary 
priest, Heka-nakhte, who had become the 
proprietor of them with his office and had 
spent long periods in the fifth and eighth 
years of the reign administering these 


northern estates. Each letter is full of 


182 Couyat and Montet, op. cit., No 
XXXI; Breasted, AR, Vol. I, 127-33; 
and Vandier, op. cit., p. 238. 


114, Pl 
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193 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, pp. 58, 61, 65. 
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homely instructions from the old man to 
his son, on the management of the farms 
and on the conduct of the family during 
his absences, with rather petulant remarks 
on another low Nile which was visiting 
Egypt. The letters supply us with current 
personal names. Men and boys, in addi- 
tion to the ka-servant Heka-nahkte him- 
self, were called “Anipu,” ‘Desher,”’ 
“the Steward Ger,” “Hau the Younger,” 
“Hety son of Nakhte,” “Ip,” “Ipi the 
Younger,” ““Mer-su,”’ ‘“Mey,” “Nakhte,” 
“Nehri the son of Ipi,” ‘‘Nen-nek-su,” 
“Ré-nofer,” “Si-Hat-Hor,” ‘“Si-neb- 
nit,” “Si-Sobk,” “Sneferu,” and ‘Wadj- 
Sobk.’’ Women and girls went under the 
names ‘“Hetepet,” ‘“Ipi,”’ “Iut-en-héb,” 
“Neferet,”’ “‘Ren-ka-es,”’ ‘‘Senen,”’ 
“Sit-neb-sekhm.” 


\ certain number of smaller objects 


and 


bearing the name of Se‘ankh-ka-Ré have 
survived. At Sakkdreh there was found a 
statue which is now in the Louvre, and it 
is said that a gold ring had his name on 
it." From some temple comes an excel- 
lent foundation deposit plaque inscribed: 
“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Seankh-ka-Ré, Beloved of Montu, Lord 
of Thebes.’'*® Naville found a deep-blue 
faience ball bead bearing his prenomen ;'*7 
and there is a scarab in the Petrie Collec- 
tion, but perhaps of later date.'®* 

If Seankh-ka-Ré& was about fifty years 
old at his accession, it behooved him to 
make haste in the preparation of his 
tomb; but he could only have gone about 
his task in a leisurely fashion.’*® A road- 


way was planned to start where the 
1% Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 221. 
1% Petrie, Historical Scarabs, p. 165 
19? Hall, Egyptian Scarabs in the B.M., No. 61 
198 Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders, Pl. XI, 11.9 
1 Winlock, AJSL, 1915, p. 29, Figs. 1, 6-9; 1941, 


Pp. 146; Deir el Bahri, pp. 31, 47, Pl. 23. Daressy, An- 
nales, 1916, p. 63, describes a paved road 15 meters 
wide near the Ramesseum, but the width, the position, 
and the paving suggest that it was part of some other 
monument. 
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Ramesseum was eventually built, but it 
was only on the southern end of Sheikh 
Abd el Kurneh and on the foothills of the’ 
mountain that quarrymen started to cut 
a causeway ascending at a slope of one in 
twenty-five (Fig. 1 and Pl. XXXII). 
Probably these two pieces of work were 
never joined; and, to judge from the still 
obvious trenches cut in the hillside, a com- 
paratively small gang was employed who 
left some half a dozen lumps of bedrock 
It is 
possible to trace the two sides of what was 


still in place on the lower terrace. 


to have been the avenue, however, and see 
that it was proposed to be practically as 
wide as that of Neb-hepet-R&. 

At its top an almost level platform was 
started, some 100 meters long; and prob- 
ably it would have been as wide if it had 
ever been finished. A trench for a wall was 
started some 70 cubits in front of the 
king’s tomb, but it was never completed; 
and five foundation deposits of meat offer- 
ings were set in holes in the rock, and the 
workmen also started to cut a tomb for 
the king. But they had only quarried out 
the sloping passage about 35 meters when 
the king died, and the end of the tomb 
passage was hastily widened into a burial 
chamber and walled up with limestone 
blocks instead of with granite. For a tem- 
ple all he had was a cheap, serpentine 
brick wall around the spot where he was 
laid away, and outside it the small brick 
house of a guardian priest. A very few pit 
tombs had been started, each with an 
elongated well; and then, except for a few 
square, early Eighteenth Dynasty burial 
places, not another tomb was ever dug in 
the neighborhood. 

Of the rich who could afford to dig their 
own tombs in the hillsides looking down 
on this temple site, there were about thir- 
ty. One curious thing is that, again and 
again, as one wanders around the slopes, 
he notes that most of these tombs were 
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abandoned before they were finished, and 
comparatively few could have been used 
for burials. In one we found the name of 
“The Steward of the Inner Palace, Si- 
Anhiret”’ on a bit of a mask,?° but the 
most interesting and the most important 
tomb of the entire cemetery was that of 
“the Hereditary Prince, the Count, the 
Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, the 
Hereditary Prince at the Gateway of 
Géb, the Great Steward, the Sole Com- 
panion, the Chancellor Meket-Ré’’ who 
at the Shatt er Rigdl, where he had gone 
with King Neb-hepet-R&, signed himself 
“the Truly Beloved of his Lord and Gov- 
ernor of the Six Great Tribunals.”’ One 
part of the tomb—but possibly not a 
sculptured part and modestly set to one 
side—was that of his son, “‘the Treasurer 
of the King of Lower Egypt, In-tef.’’?" 
Meket-Ré’s own tomb (Fig. 1 and PI. 
XXXIX) had a built up and sculptured 
portico, a corridor leading straight back to 
the statue chamber, in the floor of which 
was a hidden pit, and at the bottom of the 
latter a burial chamber, hung with a linen 
pall around the gigantic sarcophagus. In 
the latter stood a gilded cedar coffin. 
Heaped up in the chamber were at least 
fifteen model shields; about fifty axes and 
nearly as many staves; about one thou- 
sand arrows and one hundred and fifty 
bows; only three pine-wood spear shafts; 
and a full set of magic staves and model 
carpenters’ tools. Alongside the tomb, 
but just outside its forecourt, was a little 
chamber for embalming materials. The 
great find, however, was a serdab with its 
funerary models. One such serdab, which 
we supposed was that of the son, In-tef, 
was in the portico and had been complete- 
ly plundered. The other was in the cor- 
ridor of Meket-R&; and in it we found a 
complete set of funerary models which 
200 Winlock, Deir el Bahri, p. 32 
2% Ibid., pp. 17, 57, Fig. 2, Pls. 24-30. 


were to serve Meket-R& in his travels, in 
his hunting and fishing, or just on pleasure 
cruises up and down the celestial rivers. 
We found parts of his heavenly farm from 
which he was to draw food, drink, and 
clothing, and we found his quiet, shady 
gardens. In the forecourt of Meket-Ré 
there was a little tomb in which was bur- 
ied his Steward Wah, who had died as a 
youngish man of thirty odd years. Along 
with a statuette, some simple staves, and 
a number of bead necklaces and a collar, 
we found three scarabs, one of which bore 
the names of Wah and of Meket-R& side 
by side, and by his coffin a modest meal of 
bread, meat, and beer.?™ 


Tue Crvit Wars, 2007-2000 B.c. 

Se‘ankh-ka-Ré had, apparently, sup- 
posed that on his death his eldest surviv- 
ing son would succeed him; and the name 
of “the Divine Father Se’n-Wosret”’ fol- 
lows immediately after his in a fragmen- 
tary inscription from Karnak,” remind- 
ing us of that other Divine Father, In-tef, 
who was the heir of Neb-hepet-Ré at 
least as late as the latter’s thirty-ninth 
year,?% Of what became of Se’n-Wosret 
we know nothing, except that his disap- 
pearance before his actual coronation was 
immediately followed by seven years of 
anarchy.2” Possibly he was assassinated, 
and he has left hardly a ripple in the an- 
cient annals, 

Those who struggled for the throne dur- 
ing the next five years have left absolutely 
no trace, and then for an instant we find 
another Mentu-hotpe claiming it. Recent- 
ly we have realized that some years ago 
our workmen turned up at Lisht a bit of 
a stone bowl,? inscribed on the outside 
for “|the Horus Neb]-tawi, [Son of Ré] 
Mentu-hotpe, belovied of Hat-Hor the 


202 Tbid., pp. 29, 55, 222, Pls. 30-32 

203 Chevrier, Annales, 1938, p. 601 

204 See above, p. 268 

2% Winlock, J/EA, XXVI, 118. 206 Tbid. p. 117, 
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Lady of] Dendereh and given life forever 
and ever,”’ and inside bearing the Horus 
of Amen-em-hét 
I. Since the bowl is rather fragile and could 


name—Wehem-mesit 


not have lasted in temple use for any 
great length of time, we gain evidence 
from it that these two kings must have 
been close to each other in date. 
Mentu-hotpe himself has long been 
known to us from his inscriptions in the 
Wady el Hammamat."’ There we find 
him as “the Horus Neb-tawi’’—Lord of 
the Two Lands—‘‘He of the Two God- 
desses Neb-tawi, the Gold Horus Neter- 
netery’’—the Divine One**—‘‘King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Neb-tawi-R&, 
Son of R& Mentu-hotpe, living eternally.” 
And yet, in spite of his high-sounding 
titles, he probably had no legitimate claim 
to the throne he occupied, for his mother 
appears to have been a commoner (‘‘the 
King’s Mother Im’’) and his father is not 
mentioned at all.2°* But Neb-tawi-R& did 
hold the throne, and his Vizier Amen-em- 
hét had carved four inscriptions dated on 
the “First Occurrence of the Sed Jubilee, 
Year 2, First Season, Month 2, Day 3,” 
and on the fifteenth, twenty-third, and 
twenty-eighth days of the same month 
or January 14 to February 8 if the year 
were 2001 B.c. or close thereto. That the 


1 
{ 


year was 2001 B.c.*'® is likely because the 
inscription expressly states it was that of 
the “First Occurrence of the Sed Festival’: 
and there is reason to believe that this 
took place, at this period anyway, every 
thirty years and that its last occurrence 
had been in the Year 39 of Neb-hepet-R&, 
or in 2031 B.c., just thirty years before?! 

These inscriptions in the Wady el Ham- 


Couyat and Montet, op. cit., Nos. 110 A—B, 191, 
192; Breasted, AR, Vol. I, pars. 434-53 


8 Taking one of the three neter signs as standing 
for ‘“‘Horus."’ 


209 Sethe, Untersuchungen, I, 2 
2° Or 1989 p.c. See above, n. 25 


ai Winlock, JEA, XXVI, 118 
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maimat are among the most remarkable to 
have survived from ancient times. They 
recount how those who had gone to fetch 
stone for Neb-tawi-Ré remarked that 
“there came a gazelle great with young. 

. She did not turn back until she ar- 
rived at this block . . . . (intended) for the 
lid of the sarcophagus. She dropped her 
young upon it while this army of the King 
watched, and then they cut her throat be- 
fore it.”’ Twelve days later stonecutters 
were set ‘to erect a stela to his father Min, 
Lord of the Highlands.” 
gerate the size of his expedition when he 
says that he had sent “fan army of 10,000 


He must exag- 


men from the southern nomes, Middle 
Kgypt and.... the Oxyrrhyncus nome, 
to bring for me an august block of the 
pure, costly stone ... . for a sarcophagus 
. and for monuments in the temples of 
Middle Kgypt,” for which he may have 
shown an unusual solicitude. Early in 
February ‘the wonder was repeated. Rain 
fell,”’ and then some five days later “the 
lid of this sarcophagus descended, being a 
block four cubits, by eight cubits, by two 
cubits. Cattle were slaughtered, 
goats were slain, and incense was burned.” 
Then three thousand men were set to 
dragging the great stone away—the same 
number as Se‘ankh-ka-Ré had used, and 
doubtless close to the real strength of this 
entire party. 
Several of those who came with the ex- 
pedition have left their names carved on 
the rocks. One wrote: 


May Neb-tawi-Ré& live for ever! The Inti- 
mate of the King, the Overseer of Craftsmen 
and Sculptors, Chief Overseer in every kind of 
Precious Stone-work in the King’s Palace, the 
Maker of every kind of Stone Vessel, Ipi son 
of Ipi, beloved of his Lord and just one in the 
heart of his Lord?” 


“2 Couyat and Montet, op. cit., Nos. 40, 55, 105, 
241, 1; Maspero, Bibliotheque égyptologique, VIII, 13; 
Breasted, AR, Vol. I, par. 454 
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Sometimes one finds only signatures such 
as those of “The Superintendent of the 
Craftsmen of Neb-tawi-Ré&, Nesu-Mon- 
tu,” or “The King’s Councilor ‘Ankhi.”’ 
An unfinished inscription of Se‘ankh says: 
“May Neb-tawi-Ré The 
Commander of Troops, the Overseer of 


live for ever! 
Harpooners says: ‘I acted as commander 
of the troops of the whole land.... ,’ 

and then he got no further. Elsewhere 
Se‘ankh was more fortunate and was able 
to finish a long graffito which starts: “‘May 
Neb-tawi-Ré 
in foreign lands, Steward in Egypt, Over- 


live for ever! The General 
seer of the Harpooners on the River, 
Secankh,” and recounts details about the 
expedition for five long lines more. 

The commander of the army was the 
Vizier Amen-em-hét, “Supervisor of Ev- 
erything in this whole Land,” who had 
caused the first inscription to be carved. 
The longest of all the graffiti, moreover, 
was his too;?'* and in it he calls himself 
the Hereditary Prince, the Count, the Gover- 
nor of the City, the Chief Judge . . . . Chief of 
the Six Courts of Justice .... Keeper of the 
Door of the South... 
South .... Conducting the Administration of 
the Lord of the Two Lands. . 
the King at his Audiences, Amen-em-hét. 


. Governor of the whole 


.. the Vizier of 


He goes on to tell how 
his majesty commanded that there go forth to 
this august mountain an army,.... miners, 


Couyat and Montet 
1k, Vol. l, par. 444 


p. cit., No. 113; Breasted 
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artificers, quarrymen, artists, draughtsmen, 
and stonecutters .. . . of every department of 
the White House. .... I brought for him a 
sarcophagus. ..... My 


soldiers descends d 


without loss, not a man perished, not a soldier 
was missing, not an ass died. 


And then Amen-em-hét stated that “I am 
his favorite servant who does all that he 
praises every day.”’ 

Yet it must have been but a very short 
time after his return from the desert that 
this favorite servant of Neb-tawi-Ré@® was 
ascending the steps of the throne to hold it 
for himself against all comers. Amen-em- 
hét must have been born in Thebes, in 
spite of the connection some distant an- 
cestor may have had with Hermopolis, 
which is usually thought of as the original 
home of Amin. We have already met a 
namesake of his who had died in Thebes 
some ninety years before®'* and must have 
been born and named there as early as 
the days of Wah-ankh. Of the 


which ended the brief reign of Neb-tawi- 


events 


Ré and set up this Amen-em-hét in his 
stead, we know absolutely nothing. All 
that we can say with assurance is that the 
latter adopted a throne name recalling 
that of Se‘ankh-ka-Ré, the last legitimate 
ruler of the Eleventh Dynasty, and as Se- 
hetep-ib-Ré he founded the Twelfth. 


MetTrRoPOLITAN Museum or AR1 


‘See above p 2590 








THE DAMAGED “BLUEPRINTS” OF THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON 


LEROY WATERMAN 


OLOMON’s temple was built approxi- 
mately twenty-nine hundred years 
ago and stood for about three hun- 

dred and fifty years. As originally built, 
it was probably nothing more than, if as 
much as, a royal chapel, and there are in- 
dications that it was not primarily de- 
signed for consulting the national God, 
Yahweh. 

The temple was not only completely de- 
stroyed in 586 B.c., but of the successive 
structures on the same site, the last and 
most ornate, the temple of Herod, was so 
completely obliterated that for centuries 
men forgot whether the temple was situ- 
ated on the eastern or the western hill of 
Jerusalem. 

All of which comes very close to reduc- 
ing Solomon’s temple to a forgotten archi- 
tectural memory. Nevertheless, although 
not a stone remains, only the native rock 
being left where the temple once stood, 
the site is definitely determined by the 
shallow, prehistoric, sacred cave which 
fixed the location of the great altar and 
hence the position of the temple itself. 

I have proposed the term “‘blueprint”’ 
not to be facetious but because the de- 
scription in I Kings, chapter 6, constitutes 
our only primary source for the architec- 
tural plans of the temple. I suspect that 
we have given both too much and too little 
weight to the temple description in the 
Book of Ezekiel (chap. 41). I have put 
“blueprints” in quotes because I have no 
idea that our writer ever saw such a draw- 
ing (the Phoenician builders may well 
have had one). We know that Israel was 
not architecturally minded at this time 
and, what is more, that if a blueprint of 
the temple had been shown to the writer 
and explained, it is quite certain that he 
would not have been interested. He is 


9 


~ 


definitely not interested in the architec- 
ture of the temple per se. 

The interest of the writers, both here 
and in Ezekiel, has not, I believe, been 
sufficiently taken into account in trying to 
get an understanding of the temple of 
Solomon. As in the Former Prophets we 
look for history but find religious lessons, 
with only driblets of history, so here we 
look for architecture but get only empha- 
sis on its religious aspects and uses as the 
writers saw them, but with occasional 
architectural elements thrown in for their 
bearing on the religious significance; for 
the two writers of Kings and Ezekiel are 
interested in the temple only as a religious 
building. Where, therefore, in the light of 
their descriptions, their religious interests 
coincide and where they clearly supple- 
ment each other, we should be able to see 
what they saw, so as, first of all, to sepa- 
rate that picture from later supplementa- 
tions as a basis for ascertaining what can 
be done at reconstructing such other genu- 
ine but incidental features as are not now 
clearly articulated. 

Accordingly, in Kings we find that the 
writer’s interest in the temple is confined 
to the main sanctuary, or holy place 
(hékal), and the inner sanctuary, or holy 
of holies (debir), their dimensions, inside 
His 


lack of interest in architecture as such is 


finish, decoration, and equipment. 


seen from the fact that he never gives out- 
side measurements or the thickness of 
walls. He was aware of the outer and inner 
doors of the temple and had noted their 
differing shapes, but he had never both- 
ered about their dimensions. He knew 
there were windows in the temple, but 
their size or shape or position never inter- 
ested him enough even to cause him to 
record their number. They’were too high 


S4 
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up and remote to be regarded as a real 
part of the sanctuary. He is made author- 
ity for the height of the temple (inside) as 
thirty cubits, but it is doubtful whether he 
actually knew. To anyone who knew the 
width and length of the main sanctuary 
to be forty and sixty cubits, respectively, 
it would have been easy to estimate that 
the height was more than twenty and less 
than forty and so to have placed it at 
thirty. But the LXX and Lucian have 
twenty-five, and Ezekiel does not give 
this dimension. 

Again, Kings and Ezekiel agree on the 
length and breadth of the holy of holies, 
but the former now says that its height 
was twenty cubits. Nevertheless, there is 
no description of making a ceiling, nor are 
we told of what it was composed, even the 
word “ceiling’’ being absent; moreover, 
Ezekiel has no ceiling and no place for 
any, because he has windows in the holy 
of holies,' and if there had been a ceiling, 
under the circumstances, the windows 
would probably have been in the vacant 
attic above. But at the point in Kings 
where the height of the holy of holies is 
mentioned it is said that it was overlaid 
with gold. This would naturally call for a 
ceiling, but this inference is the only evi- 
dence of its existence. However, there is 
no gold ornamentation whatever in Eze- 
kiel’s temple.* He therefore had no need 
for a ceiling and no reason for assuming 
its existence. 

Both Kings and Ezekiel are at particu- 
lar pains to indicate that the three-storied 
structure around the two sides and rear 

1 This appears to be the meaning of the corrupt 


text in Ezek. 41:15)—-16; cf. Moffatt, Smith-Good- 
speed, and I. G. Matthews 


2 With the side chambers in three stories, each five 
cubits in height, when allowance is made for floors and 
roof, clerestory windows lower than twenty cubits 
from the temple floor are improbable, and I Kings 
8:12 assumes their absence 

* The lavish use of gold decoration within the 
temple, as described in Kings, is quite clearly second- 
ary (see Benzinger, Commentary on Kings, p. 24, for 
pertinent data). 
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of the house was no real part of the house 
itself. To be sure, one side of this struc- 
ture was attached to the outer walls of the 
house, but the description emphasizes this 
relation as purely external. This outside 
structure is given no religious function in 
either source; actually, it is given no func- 
tion at all in any source.‘ Ezekiel permits 
it to have no function as storage space for 
religious paraphernalia by having all such 
things definitely stored elsewhere.® The de- 
tails given about the three stories seem to 
have the one purpose of showing their sep- 
arateness from the house architecturally. 

Furthermore, Ezekiel describes a raised 
platform running around the house on 
three sides, six cubits high, as the founda- 
tion for the three-storied structure. In 
this way the writer indicates its separate- 
ness from the temple, and at first blush it 
might seem that this foundation was six 
cubits above the temple floor level, but it 
quickly appears that this was not the 
case. Ezekiel’s temple vestibule is now 
gained by a flight of ten steps® which will 
account for the six cubits (plus), and so 
the outer platform turns out to be the 
platform of the temple as well. There 
seems to be a similar structure in Kings, 
only it has been tampered with by both an- 
cients and moderns. The term, however, 
has never been translated as it stands. 
Verse 5 of the sixth chapter of Kings 
reads: ‘‘And he built something (s*:2°7) 
against the wall of the temple round 
about.”’ Verse 10 says this structure was 
five cubits high, and the description of the 
three-storied structure follows immediate- 
ly as if this thing were the foundation. 
But this has not hitherto been admitted. 
It has been assumed that the word is a 
collective for the entire three-storied 

‘ It is, however, elsewhere assumed that there were 
treasuries in the temple (cf. I Kings 7:51, 14:26, 
15:15, 18, and II Kings 12:18), and there is no evi- 
dent place for them except the side chambers 

§ Cf. Ezek. 42:13-14. 

* Cf. Ezek. 40:49. 
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structure. The difficulty, however, is that 
it is said to be only five cubits high, and 
hence, to make it at all plausible, the text 
must be corrected to read fifteen cubits. 
But, if this is not done, then this word 
(s:z5") in verse 10 has to be changed to 


the word for side chamber (s5:2), and SO 


\t -“— 
one must alter the text again and further 
supply the word for “each,” for which 
there is no equivalent in the text. All this 


(seem) 
-s-_ 


is unnecessary. The word 


‘ 


means 
‘bed,”’ something spread out, upon which 
something is to rest. Architecturally, the 
word “platform” meets the requirements, 
though we do not know it architecturally 
elsewhere.’ Here, again, if we have such 
a platform, we might suppose it was 
raised above the main floor level of the 
temple, but, as in Ezekiel, “against the 
house”’ is equally possible as a means of 
emphasizing the separateness of the “side 
chambers’’ from the temple proper. The 
writer in Kings does not mention steps to 
the temple. But, since he does not regard 
the temple vestibule as religiously signifi- 
cant, there was no particular reason why 
he should do so. 

Treating the word “bed” in this way, 
we have in both accounts the temple and 
side structures built on a raised platform. 
The writers were not particularly inter- 
ested in its height, and they vary a little 
over a cubit, i.e., its height is given as five 
The further result 
emerges that, as the text stands, neither 


or six (plus) cubits. 


William H 
calls my attention to the Arabic cognate root ade, 
i * 


a building 


My colleague, Professor Worrell 


meaning ‘‘to found” (a city) or ‘‘to raze 

and to the corresponding Arabic form ARA@e, which 
/ 

is applied to anything laid down, such as the ground 


leveled off as the base for a building 
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one gives us the height of the three-storied 
structure (and therefore we should have no 
way of knowing it). There was no reason, 
from their particular interest, why they 
should, but quite probably one of them 
originally did. I Kings 6:9-10 gives a 
résumé of building the temple, first, of the 
sanctuary proper (vs. 9), second, of the 
platform for the side chambers (vs. 10a), 
and, logically, third, of the side chambers 
themselves. But, as the text stands, this 
third item is lacking. The verse now says 
that the platform was five cubits high and 
then adds that it the 


house with timbers of cedar. This was, of 


was attached to 


course, wrong architecturally and in every 
other way, and no one has found a way to 
defend it. 
uniformly altered the word for “‘platform”’ 
to that 


That is why translators have 


for “‘side chamber.” There was 
some seeming excuse for this change be- 
cause we know from the preceding descrip- 
tion that the side chambers were attached 
to the house by cedar timbers. But, as al- 
ready pointed out, at least two other 
changes of text were necessary before this 
could be done. 

There is a much simpler procedure. 
This is the one point in the narrative 
where the height of the side chambers is 
to be expected. The incongruity in the 
verse as it stands and the absence of the 
height of the chambers is most naturally 
explained as an omission due to homoeo- 


teleuton. The verse starts off, “And he 


built the platform against the whole 
house, five cubits was its height.’’ What 


probably followed was: ‘‘and he made the 


side chambers, each side chamber was 
five cubits high and each was attached to 


the house with timbers of cedar.”’ 


. . 
<-—- mee a rd _—— = See Ree ee oe 
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The above procedure will not, of course, 
require the height to be five cubits, but, 
since the actual height could seareely have 
been less than four or more than seven, 
the number five gains much in credibility. 

A more intimate matter of blueprints 
is the further detail of the side chambers 
themselves. According to Kings, there are 
only three, one above the other and each 
extending around the two sides and back 
of the house. Ezekiel describes the same 
He knows of three cham- 
bers, and these are all that he describes. 
He gives no details of three stories made 
for 


example, he knows of no entrances te such 


arrangement. 


up of numerous separate chambers; 


chambers. It is, however, generally as- 
sumed from Ezek. 41:6 that he had in 
mind ninety chambers, but that cannot be 
obtained from the Hebrew text. Literally, 
it reads, ‘““‘Chambers, chamber to chamber, 
thirty-three times,”’ could mean 
chambers in thirty-three stories or thirty- 


which 


three chambers end to end or sixty-six or 
ninety-nine but not thirty in three rows. 
However, the versions detach the three 
from thirty, and this is probably correct. 
The form read “thirty” is older than the 
LXX. 


there is nothing in the verse to make cer- 


Furthermore, as the text stands, 


tain the rendering “in three stories,” as 
the older versions and virtually all mod- 
erns translate. This has been inserted, 
however, because the context seems to re- 
quire it. But, as it turns out, the meaning 
“in three stories’’ is already in the text. 
The consonantal text behind the LXX is 


correct. The characters read “thirty” 


(ovchz) simply require to be read 
“thirds” (o™p"5iz) ; literally, then, ‘““cham- 


ber to chamber, thirds, three times.’’ This 
does mean “in three stories’”’ because the 
word ‘‘thirds’” so pointed appears with 
precisely this meaning in Ezek. 42:3-—65 

®Cf. A.R.V.m.; The Bible 17 Transla- 
tion; and BDB, p. 1026a. For another word meaning 
“thirds’’ for three stories, also peculiar to Ezekiel, 
cf. Ezek. 42:6. 


{ merican 
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and the idiom is peculiar to Ezekiel. Eze- 
kiel thus stands in complete accord with 
Kings as to the side chambers, without 
any change of text. Both accounts de- 
scribe three of these superimposed cells or 
vaults. 

The next item calling for consideration 
is the entrance to these vaults. In I Kings 
6:8 we read, “The entrance into the low- 
est side chamber was in the right shoulder 
of the house.’’ B. Stade® and all others 
since assume this to mean an outside en- 
trance, and most suppose it to have been 
at about the middle of the south side. 
But, in the first place, the word “shoul- 
der’’ suggests a point near the front of the 
temple rather than the middle. Also, 
keeping in mind that ‘the house’”’ was re- 
garded as distinct from the “side strue- 
tures,’ the description calls for an inside 
Had the 


to describe an outside en- 


rather than an outside entrance. 
writer meant 
trance, we should expect him, knowing his 
attitude, to have said, ‘“‘on the right side 
of the side structures’’. But there are also 
other reasons against an outside entrance. 
but 
there is no door, although there are doors 


For example, there is an entrance, 


to the temple and to the inner sanctuary. 
Now, if this were an outside entrance and 
these vaults were used for storing any- 
thing of value, as is usually assumed, then 
a door would have been necessary. Not to 
have had one would have been like a mod- 
ern bank building, having its vaults on the 
outside of the bank, with only an outside 
entrance, and that not provided with a 
door. Furthermore, with the temple built 
on a platform eight to ten feet high, steps 
would have been necessary, but neither ac- 
On the other 
hand, if the entrance were from the inside 


count provides for any. 


of the holy place, no door would have been 
required, sinee any treasure stored there 


* ZATW, 1883, pp. 140 ff. For a recent survey of 
the temple in the light of the latest archeological re- 
sults cf. G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeologist, 1V, 2 
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would then have had the protection of the 
sanctuary, and, if a royal chapel, only the 
priest would have had access there. The 
writer in Kings is not further interested in 
the entrance, but Ezekiel is, and he says 
there were two: 


rms wenn eS mrs 


ml ime eet i il 
SAM DIT IM ANE) PEL FT ITN 
aad 3°20 AVSN Wis Ms Ops “The 
entrance to the side chambers was 
through’? a free space, one entrance to 
the north and another to the south; 
and the free space was five cubits 
broad on both sides’ (Ezek. 41:11). It 
has also been assumed that these en- 
trances were on the outside but without 
good reason. In that case the “open 


space”’ five cubits broad has to be put on 
the outside, but in Ezekiel’s temple ar- 
rangement there is an open space twenty 
cubits wide all around the temple, and the 
space five cubits broad so placed lacks any 
point of reference. But, if located on the 
inside of the temple, the term “free space”’ 
becomes meaningful. It then indicates the 
space left in the walls of the temple for the 
entrance to the vaults, probably a descrip- 
tion of an archway, and the width, five 
cubits, corresponds exactly to the width 
of the first-story chamber in Kings (Eze- 
kiel says “four’’). The ground plan of the 
temple of Edfu (247 
thing very much like that of Ezekiel’s 
temple and probably also that in Kings, 


222 B.c.) gives some- 


for, if the entrance were from the inside 
into such a vault, it would have been 
much more convenient to have had two 
entrances, and the fact that Kings does not 
mention a second is no argument against 
this arrangement. It did not interest the 
writer religiously to do so. And perhaps 


1° The meaning ‘‘through'’ for 5 is peculiar but is 


certified for Ezekiel by 41:76 
u The rendering ‘“‘round about” for 5°50 5°55 


is meaningless here. The phrase méans literally ‘‘on 


all sides,’" but when, as here, only two sides are in- 
volved and these are explicitly mentioned, it can sig- 
nify only ‘“‘on both sides.”’ 
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the north entrance had, at a certain peri- 
od, been closed up. 

One other troublesome point remains 
about these “‘vaults.’”’” How and where did 
one get from one floor to another? It is 
here that the “blueprints” have suffered 
some of their worst damage. The tradi- 
tional assumption that it was by means of 
some sort of winding stairs (I Kings 6:8) 
does not rest on any certainty in the He- 
brew text or any support of ancient usage. 
The word used (lilim) is a hapax legome- 
non. The nearest contemporary Semitic 
cognate is Accadian Jil, ‘‘turban,”’ but it 
is of no help. The Targum usage is too 
late to be of more assistance. The one 
thing that offers hope is the LXX render- 
ing éd\uxr) dvaBacis. Its chief merit is 
that it presupposes the Hebrew word for 
stair (M5572), but this requires a different 
text from the present Hebrew, a reading 
gained, however, simply by a different 
division of the Hebrew letters. But édcxry 
presupposes a Hebrew form (5552) 
which is grammatically impossible in this 
context, and no accredited meaning of the 


ss (S5=) 


appropriate in the description of a stair- 


root ‘‘to confuse” appears to be 
way. 

What is needed at this point is a finite 
verb, and it is to be noted that the first 
three letters constitute the radicals of the 
verb (535) to “lead,” “conduct,” and in 
the causative, where alone this root is 
found, the form would be 5*3%". The only 
basic damage to the text that has to be ad- 
mitted is that a waw has been confused 
with a yodh, a phenomenon that is fairly 
frequent in the Hebrew transmission. The 
final-letter lamedh will be the preposition 
“to,” and the verse will now read, ‘The 
entrance to the lowest chamber was near 
the southeast corner of the house, and it 
led (one) to a stairway that reached to the 
second story and from the second to the 
third.” 
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The corresponding description at the 
end of Ezek. 41:7, “So one went up from 
the lowest to the highest through the 
middle,’’ sounds like the account of a 
modern elevator. At least it very defi- 
nitely suggests that the writer did de- 
scribe the means of ascent in what immed- 
iately precedes. But here the word ‘‘dam- 
aged”’ is no longer adequate; “‘perverted 
and perverse’ would be more appropriate. 

' By accepting certain changes generally 
agreed upon by lexicographers and com- 


—y 


Fia. 1. 


mentators and with the aid of the LXX, 
it is possible to render the consonantal 
text as follows: “The side chambers in- 
creased in width (reading sc: for m2t°) 
as they rose upward. Upon a base (95), 
like (reading 5 for "5 with the LXX) an 
extension or addition (reading pons for 
5072) to the wall of (with LX. X) the house 
was a stairway (with its) width toward the 
house, extending upward on this side and 
on that side (3°23D 2°3D) of the house.” 

Three things emerge from the above; 
first, the stairway is there just as in 
Kings; second, there are two of them, one 
on each side of the house, as there are two 
entrances to the lowest side chamber; and, 
third, they now appear as built on a base 
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alongside the outer temple walls within 
the side chamber. It was especially ap- 
propriate that there should be two stair- 
cases if there were two lower entrances 
(see sketch of temple plan, Fig. 1). 
The reason why Kings, in that case, 
mentioned only one would be the same 
as for omitting one lower entrance. The 
verse now gives a straightforward archi- 
tectural description. The only inaccur- 
acy that may be felt by the reader is that 
with the word “breadth” we naturally ex- 


Sketch of temple plan 


pect a suffix “its,” but in a technical 
architectural description this may not 
have been felt necessary. But, if the 
suffix be insisted on, at most only one 
letter has been lost. 

The religious attitude of the writers, 
which made them conscious of the lack of 
any religious function for the side cham- 
bers of the temple, led them to foster the 
impression that these chambers were 
architecturally no part of the temple 
proper. Moreover, they succeeded in this 
so well that no subsequent representation 
or reproduction of the temple has these 
features.” 


2 Cf. the P Document, with its tabernacle one- 
half the inside measurements of Solomon's temple 
but with no side chambers, and see the plan of the 
temple of Herod 
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A clarification and integration of the 
“blueprints” does not bear out this im- 
pression. The nave and the side structures 
were built on a single raised platform. 
The writer of I Kings 6:6 declares that 
these chambers were built so as not to be 
structurally joined to the house, but in 
verse 10, where he treats of this in detail, 
he nevertheless uses the very word (7m) 
which shows they were so attached. Like- 
wise within the temple near the front, 
the two imposing archways, one on either 
side, over eight feet wide and probably at 
least as high, extending through the house 
walls at least eight feet thick, into the side 
chambers, not only fail to give a sense of 
separateness but do give a very definite 
impression of unity to the whole. In fact, 
there is no means provided whereby they 
could be separated. These prominent and 
spacious openings into blind, windowless 
chambers that are denied any religious 
function can, according to all analogies, 
point only to royal treasure vaults." 

However, the architectural prominence 
of these openings, emphasizing the in- 
tegral relationship between the vaults and 
the nave, provokes the query, “‘Why 
should the writer, who describes the re- 
ligious aspects of the nave, ignore the 
existence of the treasuries, seek to deny 
any structural relation between the nave 
and the vaults, and allow to these latter 
no function whatsoever?” Since ‘the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord” are 
freely mentioned elsewhere in Kings" and 
never with opprobium, and since the floor 
space of the treasure vaults was consider- 
ably more than twice that of the nave, 
including both the holy and the most holy 
place, if the religious character of the nave 
were original and clear from the beginning, 
the only apparent effect of ignoring the 


8 Of. I Kings 7:51 


“Of. I Kings 7:51; 14:26; 15:15, 18; IL Kings 
12:18 


treasuries would seem to be to throw a cer- 
tain amount of aspersion upon Solomon, 
the builder. This can searcely have been 
the intention in a narrative so highly 
laudatory of the wisest of all kings. 

On the other hand, if the religious 
aspect of the nave were due to a later 
adaptation of that part of the treasury 
building, there would have been every 
incentive to obliterate, as far as possible, 
all association of the temple with the 
treasury function, especially if Solomon 
were to be assured of the credit for build- 
ing the temple. The soundness of this 
explanation will naturally depend very 
largely. upon the available evidence of 
later religious adaptations both within 
and without the temple. 

It is noticeable, to begin with, that this 
“house of the Lord’”’ has no special dwell- 
ing place or oracle of the Lord. The term 
“holy of holies’ has long been accepted 
as a later descriptive term applied to the 
debir.“° The Hebrew word debir, rendered 
“oracle’’ in the versions, is a mistrans- 
lation based on a false etymology.'? The 
term itself signifies only the back or part 
behind, for example, the back part of a 
room. I Kings 6:16 says that this portion 
was inclosed within the temple as a perfect 
cube of twenty cubits. But we have al- 
ready noted that Ezekiel’s description has 
no ceiling, nor does he give the height of 
the debir, and hence the cube idea is 
secondary. Furthermore, when we con- 
sider its front wall, there is no description 
providing for such a partition, and the 
only primary basis for assuming its exist- 
ence is that later'’ a door leading into it 
is mentioned. Unquestionably, in time a 
partition, probably of paneled wood,'® was 
erected at this point. The specific reason for 


6 Of. I Kings 6:16 

1 Of. C. F. Burney’s Notes on Kings, p. 71. 
17 Of. BDB, p. 184 

18 Cf. I Kings 6:31 

19 Cf. Ezek. 41:16—17. 
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its erection will appear presently. Behind 
this paneled partition stood the colossal 
cherubim of Solomon’s temple, and they 
constituted the only objects, structurally 
considered, within the debir. But these 
figures could not represent Yahweh in the 
debir any more than those which stood on 
guard before the garden of Eden.”° 

The one thing in the temple that could 
indicate Yahweh’s presence was the ark, 
set between the cherubim. However, far 
from serving as the focus of attention in 
that place, the ark, an object roughly four 
feet long, less than three feet wide, and of 
the same height, was actually dwarfed into 
insignificance by its placement between 
the tips of the outspread wings of the 
towering cherubim, each seventeen and 
a half feet high, and together spanning the 
entire nave with their outstretched wings. 
These monstra*' as depicted, express no 
awareness or intimation of the presence of 
the ark between them. Their wings are 
spread, not in a gesture of protecting the 
ark, but rather in one of taking off in 
flight. The entire perspective within the 
debir is therefore determined by their 
presence and attitude; and the eye is 
directed toward the front of the nave in 
line with their projected flight. Ezekiel’s 
temple has neither cherubim nor ark, nor 
the term debir, but the late Priestly 
writer, modeling his Tabernacle to one- 
half the dimensions of Solomon’s temple, 
keeps both ark and cherubim. 

Since the ark stood as the symbol of 


20 Cf. Gen. 3:24 


21 Such figures, embodying the head and bust of a 
man, the wings of a bird, and the body of an animal, 
are known widely throughout the ancient Near East. 
The form prevalent in Palestine in our period, as 
attested archeologically, conforms to the Sphinx type 
(cf. Albright, The Biblical Archaeologist, I, 1) In 
Old Testament references the animal body is never 
clearly portrayed, but the fact that the very complex 
cherubic ensemble, found in Ezek., chap. 1, all have 
feet that are straight like calves’ feet, makes evident 
the possibility that Solomon's cherubim may have 
more nearly approximated the Assyrian human- 
headed, winged-bull type. 
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Yahweh’s presence in the temple, the 
Priestly writer realizes that it should 
have been made the center of the per- 
spective. He also knows the laws of 
perspective and what is necessary to make 
them effective. Accordingly, he has two 
cherubim in miniature, fashioned as a part 
of the top of the ark, one at each end, 
facing each other, with wings outspread 
above the ark and with their faces di- 
rected toward the central part of the top 
of the ark, known as the mercy seat.” 
In both the temple and the tabernacle the 
lines of perspective are clear and un- 
mistakable. In both, also, the cherubim 
give the perspective direction and pre- 
cision. In the latter it is beyond a doubt 
centered upon the ark. In the former the 
ark is just as definitely ignored. From a 
religious standpoint this latter result could 
not be intentional but only the result of 
some later adaptation that worked badly. 
But, from the viewpoint of Yahweh’s 
house, the situation was much more seri- 
ous. The symbol of Yahweh’s presence in 
his own temple could not properly express 
less than its center of interest and his un- 
questioned dominance therein. The ark, 
as placed, not only failed to do this but 
raised a still more urgent issue: How 
could the ark be rescued from a non- 
descript position of manifest inferiority? 

The one thing that could accomplish 
this, in that setting, was to screen the 
cherubim completely from view. This is 
precisely what the partition twenty cubits 
high in front of them accomplished, leav- 
ing, as it did, an opening in the center wide 
enough so that the ark, but not the cheru- 
bim, could be plainly seen from the room 
infront. This, then, was a later, avowedly 
religious, adaptation that explains the 
reason for the partition and hence the 
origin of the debir as a separate room. It 
was, however, an adaptation that can 


2 Of. Exod. 25:17 ff. 
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hardly be assigned to the age of Solomon, 
since it meant concealing from view, and 
withdrawing from any functional use 
whatever, the most ornate architectural 
features of the temple, for the cherubim 
were the only objects within the temple 
that 
bright gold. 

The debir as an original separate entity 
therefore disappears. The screening wall 
proves to be an artificiality due to a 


were quite surely overlaid with 


later religious interest associated with the 
bringing-in of the ark. When that arti- 
ficiality is removed, the ark itself has no 
fitting place between the cherubim, and 
any original symbolism of Yahweh’s pres- 
ence within the temple disappears. The 
debir is now seen to be truly nothing but 
the back end of the nave, and the relation 
of the cherubim to the nave can now for 
the first time be fully grasped. 

First of all, because of their colossal 
proportions, and their facing forward, 
poised for flight, the cherubim clearly 
dominate the entire nave. The prospect 
of their possible flight was, however, ex- 
ceedingly limited, for there were no open- 
ings in the temple large enough to permit 
their exit. It will be noted that they stood 
at a point probably not more than twice 
their own lengths from the entrances to 
the vaults. This, then, marks the virtual 
extent of their flight and points to their 
specific function. In view of Gen. 3:24 
they can be nothing less than the guardian 
genii of the treasury, for they stood poised 
in perfect position to pounce, with the 
speed of an eagle, upon any intruder who 
sought access to the vaults by either en- 
trance. The entire nave is thus fully 
articulated and utilized as the hall of the 
protecting genii of the vaults, and there 
remains no original trace of any symbol of 
Yahweh or any indication or space for a 
place of worship within it. 

So much for the evidence of the original 
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character of the temple when viewed from 
within. How, then, does it appear when 
examined from without? Because of the 
contours of the eastern hill of Jerusalem, 
the assured position of the temple behind 
the palace complex, including the harem, 
and with access to it, in the days of Solo- 
mon, only through the palace grounds, it 
is difficult to conceive of the temple 
originally as anything more than a royal 
private chapel. Even this limited function, 
however, calls for such violent alterations 
of plan within the building, 
indicated, that it is highly improbable 


as already 


this religious use can be accredited to 
Solomon. 

On the other hand, there is virtually no 
difficulty at all in conceiving of this alter- 
ation at a later time, when the treasury 
had been plundered,** the cherubim strip- 
ped of all their golden glamour and left 
as crude wooden forms, and when Judah, 
by separation from Israel, had become so 
poor that the whole notion of a treasury 
was virtually reduced to a matter of book- 
keeping in the red. 

Consideration of the temple as a public 
sanctuary makes it necessary to take into 
account its relation to the great altar in 
the court in front of it. If this ancient, 
prehistoric altar had been the temple’s 
original place of sacrifice, since its identity 
has never been lost, there is no evident 
ground, certainly so long as the memory of 
Solomon’s temple persisted, for losing 
sight of that relationshi: Neverthe- 
less, the writer of Kings** is definitely 
conscious, as well as apologetic, of the 
fact that the altar “before Yahweh” is not 
the older one outside but the bronze altar 
within the temple itself. In other words, 
he is not aware of any original or integral 
relationship between the temple and the 
altar in front of it. This can be explained 

2 Of. I Kings 14:26 

4 Of. I Kings 8:64. 
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if the religious character of the temple 
arose from a later adaptation due to 
placing the ark in the debir. Then an altar 
for the service of Yahweh would be 
strictly a matter of internal arrangement 
within the temple. Such an altar would 
have been quite sufficient as long as the 
temple remained essentially a royal chap- 
el, but, when it became a public shrine, it 
would have been necessary to use the 
older altar in front for the greatly in- 
creased offerings, as indicated by the 
writer of Kings.” 

It is necessary also to appraise the 
temple architecturally in comparison with 
other contemporary religious architecture 
of Palestine-Syria. Here archeological 
parallels are, or would be, available, if the 
side chambers could be ignored.”* Since, 
however, these now appear to be integral, 
and a fundamental part of the building, 
there are available no architectural paral- 
lels, whether sacred or secular, and the 
building remains to date a unique piece of 
architecture with nothing in its original 
features to certify its religious character.”’ 
One other thing is to be noted: there is no 
name given to the building as a whole. 


The side structures are described as 


* Cf. I Kings 8:64-65. 


2 Of. W. F. Albright’s Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel, p. 143. 


27 The bronze pillars before the hékdl are equivocal 
as evidence, for, although such pillars placed in front 
of temples are widely known in the ancient Near East 
(cf. Albright, op. cit., pp. 144ff.), their meaning, 
whether religious or secular, remains obscure. More- 
over, neither Kings nor Ezekiel gives to the two pillars 
before the temple any meaning or function, either 
religious or otherwise. This might indicate a desire to 
blot out some older meanings by ignoring them. It is 
equally possible that these are no common conven- 
tional pillars. The bowls (M155) upon the top of the 
pillars lend much plausibility to Albright’s revival of 
the interpretation that the pillars were light-giving 
cressets, though not to be regarded as the fire altars 
suggested by Robertson Smith (cf. Albright, ibid.). 
Actual fire altars of this sort would almost certainly 
have left some echo in the ritual of the temple. But 
lofty light-giving cressets for use at night before the 
royal treasury would have had a very pertinent func- 
tion, free from any religious flavor. 
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separate entities. The house includes only 
the hékdl, or holy place, and the debir, 
or most holy place. The former is an 
old Sumerian loan-word meaning “great 
house,”’ a term regularly applied to the 
palace of a ruler. In Hebrew it is trans- 
lated ‘“‘temple,’”’ i.e., the palace of the 
divine ruler, but is also used of the palace 
of kings.** There was, therefore, no un- 
equivocally sacred character attaching to 
the term. Moreover, in Solomon’s build- 
ing, the name applies only to the room 
in front of the debir. But, since Yahweh's 
presence was primarily associated with the 
ark placed in the debir, the term hékdl did 
not include his abode. Also inasmuch as 
the ark was evidently not originally in the 
debir, and the debir was not originally a 
separate room but, only what the term 
implies, the back end, in this case, of the 
hékal, the hékdal itself takes on a some- 
what specialized meaning. It is the dwell- 
ing neither of a human nor a divine ruler 
but simply the large central hall or nave 
of the building, dominated by the cheru- 
bim guardians of the treasure vaults. The 
edifice as a whole could have been appro- 
priately called the house of the treasury. 
Thus the external evidence confirms that 
from within the temple. 

The real ‘“‘blueprints’”’ of the temple of 
Solomon were not his very own but come 
from a later interpreter 


’ 


an honest man, 
who knew that the treasury once con- 
stituted a primary, integral, and major 
part of the building, the whole being 
built on a single raised platform. In the 
writer’s day, however, the treasure vaults 
had long since ceased to function as such, 
and the cherubim had likewise been 
stripped of their significance and hidden 
from view. The temple by this time was 
the only signficant part of the building. 
No matter what other purposes the build- 
ing had once served, to the writer its re- 


28 Cf. I Kings 21:1, II Kings 20:18, Ps. 45:16 
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ligious functions were of supreme im- 
portance, and Solomon was recognized 
as responsible for the building. It was in- 
evitable, therefore, that he should receive 
the credit for erecting the temple. Also, 
by giving the glory to Solomon, the 
temple received added glory and prestige. 

Nevertheless, if the “‘blueprints’’, had 
not been damaged through the defective 
transmission of the text, any discerning 
reader should have been able to perceive 
the unity of the entire structure and, 
therefore, the general effect on the charac- 
ter of the building of broad inside en- 


trances to the treasuries. These openings 
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would inevitably make the hékdl a neces- 
sary passageway for all traffic to and from 
the vaults, while at the same time those 
broad openings would make the gathering 
of worshipers in the sanctuary impractical] 
from the standpoint of safeguarding the 
vaults. These factors alone are sufficient 
to show the prior and predominant inter- 
est of the builder in the treasury concept. 
And these things, when combined with 
the weight of evidence for later religious 
adaptation within the nave, appear to 
make Solomon innocent of any religious 
motives in building his ‘‘treasure-house.”’ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A FINANCIER IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


N ARTICLE of unusual interest, by 
Walter Fischel, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

1933, pages 339-52 and 569-603, bears the 
title, ‘‘The Origin of Banking in Medi- 
aeval Islam.” The time with which it 
deals is that of the Abbasid rule, especially 
the tenth century a.p. The material pre- 
sented is very largely new, now made 
available through the study and com- 
parison of a considerable number of 
Arabic historical texts which have been 
published in recent years. The article is 
admirably documented, full titles and 
exact references being given on almost 
every page. The word “banking,” which 
might surprise readers of the older his- 
tories of the Islam of this period, is seen 
to be fully justified. 

The interest of the picture centers 
especially in the firm of Joseph ibn Phineas 
and Aaron ibn Amram and in the part 
which it played in the financial admin- 
istration of the Abbasid empire under the 
caliph al-Muqtadir. The significance of 
the obvious fact that this was a Jewish 
firm will appear as the account progresses. 
The relative importance of the two finan- 
ciers in the civil and military administra- 
tion and the fact that they constituted a 
recognized ‘‘firm’’ are repeatedly made 
plain. In a certain list of the state and 
court officials of al-Mugqtadir they are 
honored with the title of “Court Bank- 
ers,’ and in the numerous passages con- 
cerned with their dealings they are usually 
When 
the vizier needs a loan from them, both 
are requested to appear at court, and the 
contract which is drawn up mentions both 
of them “and their successors.”’ 


represented as acting conjointly. 


There 


is mention of a son of Aaron ibn Amram 
who acted with his father at court in some 
financial operation, as though he held a 
minor place in the firm. 

The “Wall Street” of Bagdad, as 
Fischel terms it (p. 350 n.), was the Darb 
al--Aun, where the principal money- 
changers and bankers of the city were 
quartered. 
that there. 
Fischel’s detailed account of the activities 
of ‘Joseph, Aaron & Co.” is most interest- 


It is nowhere stated, to be 


sure, our firm was housed 


ing and enlightening, but it would be out 
of place here to do more than make brief 
mention of a few significant matters— 

enough to give some idea of the role 
played by banking-houses in this period of 
Islamic history. 
ibn Phineas w: the 
.-Ahwaz, and his 


firm was appointed as its bankers; thus 


Joseph made 


official tax-collector of 


one large and regular deposit came from 
the revenues of this wealthy province. 
The had such a reputation for 
trustworthiness and stability that private 
individuals, merchants, and high officials, 
including the viziers, intrusted them with 
their money for safekeeping. Close con- 


house 


nection was maintained with similar es- 
tablishments in the principal cities of the 
empire. 

The transactions which are described 
are like those of a modern banking-house. 
Large payments of money at home and 
abroad were made by means of checks and 
drafts (suftajas). In this way, for example, 
the transfer of very considerable Jewish 
funds from Qairuwan in North Africa to 
Babylonia was made. We hear of a man 
making a long journey with two servants 
and a guide, while his funds consisted 
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solely in letters of credit, cashed here and 
there. 

One of al-Mugqtadir’s noted viziers, 
Ali ibn <Isa, applies to our firm: “I need 
at the beginning of each month an amount 
of 30,000 dinars, which must be paid with- 
in the first six days to the infantry 
’ The bank finally agrees to lend 
a part of this sum. On another occasion 
the court negotiated a long-term loan 
(for sixteen years) at interest and with 
collateral security (ibid., p. 582). Un- 
lawful transactions came to light from 
time to time and The 
equally famous vizier ‘Ali ibn al-Furat, 
reputed to be the wealthiest man of his 
time,' deposited to his own account the 
sum of 160,000 dinars of confiscated funds 
(property of the caliph!), not permitting 
the deposit to appear on the books of the 
bank. After his fall, in 924, when he was 
brought to account, the matter was dis- 
covered, the two bankers admitted the 
transaction, and the money was paid to 
the caliph. These are but a few details of 
the picture which Fischel has presented. 

The banking of this time and a large 
share of the most important mercantile 
affairs were in the hands of the Jews. 
There were also Christian bankers, but 
they were decidedly fewer in number. One 
of these, the financier (jahbadh) Zakar- 
iyya ibn Yuhanna, appears in 
records with the title “Court Banker.”’ 
Members of these two religions, as dhim- 
mis, were, of course, disqualified, in 
general, from holding offices in the civil 
service; their experience, however, and 
their connection with important financial 
interests outside Islam, made them in- 
dispensable. The Jews, especially, were 
favored; partly because of their reputa- 
tion for trustworthiness and partly be- 
cause of the solidarity, which Fischel em- 


troops.’ 


are described. 


these 


1 See Adam Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, pp. 
87-89. 
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phasizes, of Babylonian Jewry and its 
close contact with the flourishing mer- 
cantile houses of all the Diaspora, from 
Persia to Spain. The credit and confidence 
which the caliph’s bankers enjoyed in the 
eyes of all these merchants were of great 
advantage to the Abbasid court and its 
officers at Bagdad when large sums were 
to be raised. 

The Arabic, or rather Persian, term 
jahbadh, which was employed 
designates an office which has a long his- 
tory behind it—a history which is es- 
pecially Jewish. The use in the dual 
number, “the two jahbadhs,” constituting 
a veritable firm, a banking-house, appears 
here for the first time and is used con- 
stantly in speaking of the two partners 
and their activities. 
conceived an 


above, 


Joseph and Aaron 
undertaking, and a _ re- 
sponsibility, which one man alone could 
not carry. The term is familiar in Arabic 
texts of the Abbasid period from the time 
of al-Mansir onward, though at first it 
appears but rarely. 

As it is employed in the Arabic sources, 
it is a word of varying connotation, and 
the definitions given in the dictionaries 
and translations differ accordingly, though 
covering no wide range. In the documents 
of the tenth century, as shown above, it 
designates the head of a mercantile house 
or, more specifically, a banker. Each one 
of the very numerous viziers of the caliph 
al-Mugqtadir had his own jahbadh, with 
whom he deposited funds and to whom he 
intrusted the financial administration. 
Here, the term has undergone a consider- 
able development beyond the meaning 
attached to it in the earliest occurrences 
of which we have knowledge. It has been 
variously defined as money-changer, in- 
spector, assayer, receiving clerk, collector, 
and in still other ways. These all find 
their support in actual usage, but Dozy’s 
“assayer” (essayeur, vérificateur) is the 
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only one of them which does justice to the 
original sense of the word and gives a clear 
connection with the history which lies 
behind it. 

In the later Persian literature the term 
is sometimes employed in a way which 
throws light on one important feature of 
the older use. The Richardson-Johnson 
Dictionary (1828), for example, has, for 
the primary meaning of jahbiz (given as 
an Arabic word), ‘‘acute, intelligent.’ 
Redhouse’s Turkish and English Lexicon 
(1890) gives likewise for jihbez, jihbiz. 
“1. A cunning banker and money-chang- 
er; 2. A man of intelligence and ex- 
perience.’ The word designated, from the 
first, not merely an occupation (which 
could be variously described) but also, 
very definitely, an amount of skill, the 
quality of an “expert.”’ 

The native Arabic dictionaries, if they 
book the foreign word at all, emphasize 
this aspect of its meaning. An admirably 
concise definition is that of the Qdmiis: 
al-jihbidh, an-naqgdd al-khabir, “an ex- 
pert assayer.”’ 
this 
meaning: a skilful appraiser, one who can 


The Taj al-Ariis expands 
and also gives to nagqgdd its wider 


separate the good from the bad, the 
genuine from the false, not merely in 
money matters. 

This use of the word is well illustrated 
by an incident narrated of “Umar ibn 
Mihran in his career as governor of Egypt. 
The historians picture him as a cross- 
eyed, ill-favored, and insignificant-looking 
man, but term him the ablest adminis- 
trator of the time of Hariin ar-Rashid and 
make him the hero of several anecdotes. 
The story which is here told appears in 
Ibn Qutaiba’s ‘Uyin al-Akhbar, Tabari’s 
Ta’ rikh ar-Rusul wal-Mulik, and else- 
where; I give the somewhat abridged form 
which appears in Ibn ‘Abdiis’s Kitab al- 
Wuzara (ed. MZik), I, Pv f. 

The story goes that, when the people of 


Egypt began to bring in presents in great 
number, ‘Umar told his Abii 
Durra, to accept only such as could be put 


servant, 


in a bag; no animals [and no slaves, 
whether girls or boys].2, He accordingly 
received as gifts from his subjects articles 
of clothing, perfumes, gold objects, coined 
money, etc.; and he began setting aside 
each gift separately and labeling it with 
the name of the giver. 

He went to work vigorously, collecting 
the revenues of Egypt, but found that, 
while two-thirds of the amount came in 
without much trouble, the last third held 
back, as though it were frozen up. So he 
assembled those who had made the pres- 
ents and said to them, “I have kept in 
your names all the gifts you have given 
ordered them all to be 
brought and summoned the jahbadh. Then 


me’: and he 


whatever gold or coin was in the lot, he 
credited to the account of its givers; and 
the clothing and other things he put up at 
auction and took their price for the same 
purpose. This he continued until he had 
made an end of all the presents. Then he 
reckoned up the amount of the revenue 
that was still unpaid and called for its 
payment. with 
another in settling their accounts, and it is 
said that ‘Umar completed his collection 
of the tax of Egypt without the lack of a 
single dirham, though this had never been 
accomplished before. 

The use of jahbadh in this anecdote is 
instructive for the history of the term. 
The personage called in by the governor 


The people vied one 


on this occasion was not a mere merchant 
(tajir) but an expert appraiser, one whose 
business it was to separate the more 
valuable from the less, especially in the 
precious metals, and to assign prices. 
Such an officer could give important aid 
to the tax-gatherer, especially in the more 


2 This item, which appears in the other texts, 
should not be omitted. 
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remote provinces, in view of different 
modes of payment and varying standards. 
An item which occasionally appears in the 
Abbasid tax budget is the mdl al-jah- 
variously defined “money- 
changer’s profit,” ‘cost of collection,”’ etc. 
It suggests just such activities of apprais- 
ing and changing as are implied in the 
story of ‘Umar ibn Mihrin. Up to the 
latter part of the ninth century the budget 
of the empire was on the silver standard, 


badha, as 


and in the tenth century gold was adopt- 
ed; the collectors in the provinces came 
into contact with a considerable variety 
of coinages, with fluctuating values, and 
conversion was not a simple matter. 

As remarked the term 
designating the officer is Persian. It does 
not appear at all in Arabic texts before 
the Abbasid period, and the obvious con- 
clusion is that it was brought in by the 
Bagdad caliphate. It occurs frequently in 
the Arabic papyri, as often 
shown. The names, as would be expected 


was above, 


has been 
from what was said above, are generally 
either Jewish or Christian. Grohmann, 
in a review of Fischel’s article published 
in the Archiv orientdlnt, 1937, page 251, 
remarks that Christian names greatly pre- 
dominate in the examples which he has 
collected from these documents. He men- 
tions one date, a.H. 246, or a.p. 860. Dr. 
Nabia Abbott, of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, finds in the un- 
published Arabic papyri of their col- 
lection several occurrences of the title 
jahbadh (as I learn from Professor Spreng- 
ling; see below). 

The etymology of the word has long 
been familiar, at least since Dozy’s Sup- 
plément, where it is well treated. It is a 
compound of gdh, gdh, géh, “crucible,” 
and bad representing pat, ‘‘master, man- 
ager, director,” etc. The officer whom it 
describes was the one intrusted by the 
Persian government with the task of melt- 
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ing down and assaying the precious metals 
which arrived in great quantities and 
from many sources. To anyone who has 
happened to read my article, ““The Found- 
ry of the Second Temple at Jerusalem,” 
published in the Journal of Biblical Liter- 
ature, LV (1936), 247-60, the identity of 
the Persian official with the =z", ydsér, 
of the Hebrew kingdom is likely to be 
suggested at once. It is with this re- 
semblance, and the possible historical con- 
nection, that the present article is mainly 
concerned; there is no intention of dealing 
more minutely with either the word or the 
office than is necessary for this purpose. 

The paragraph introducing the main 
subject in the former article (p. 255) may 
be reproduced here, at least in substance. 

In the centuries before 300 B.c., while 
coined money was little known or scarce 
in Palestine, and also in decreasing extent 
in the later time, the precious metal which 
was brought to the temple, as regular 
revenue or votive offering, came in the 
form of lumps, fragments, utensils, and 
trinkets of every description and shape. 
It was, of course, necessary to melt down 
the gold and silver and to cast it in certain 
standard forms. A similar need, as is well 
known, had been felt and met in many 
parts of the ancient world. The custom- 
ary proceeding in Persia in the time of 
Darius I Hystaspis is described by Herod- 
otus in the passage (iii. 96) in which he 
tells how the king dealt with the tribute 
of gold and silver which he received, in 
many different forms, from the countries 
of his vast empire. The translation of the 
passage is the following: 


This tribute the king stores up in the follow- 
ing manner: he melts it down, and pours it 
into earthenware jars (és mifouvs xepapivous); 
and, after a vessel has been filled, he breaks the 
pottery. then is need of 


Whenever there 


money, he cuts off as much as may be re- 
quired for the purpose. 
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A similar process was needed for the 
revenues of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where the official in charge bore the title 
"<1. 

Herodotus does not tell us whether the 
described was a new thing in 
Persia. Very likely it was, for the empire 
was still young, and we know that Darius 
I greatly improved the organization and 
introduced many new features. In regard 
to the procedure in Jerusalem, the 
Hebrew records do not tell us whether the 
standard forms into which the molten 
metal was poured were earthenware jars, 
but this is altogether likely; no other 
receptacle could be as convenient for the 
purpose, either to manufacture or to em- 
ploy. We could wish to know, then, 
whether this particular word, ydsér, “fash- 
ioner” (Aquila’s rendering of it in Zech. 
11:13 is rAdorns), had originally, in the 
mind of those who employed it, any direct 


custom 


connection with the much more common 
meaning ‘“‘potter.”” There might seem to 
be ground for the conjecture, but it is 
definitely ruled out by the use of the verb 
=* with the meaning “found, cast”’ 
below). 


(see 


In Hebrew, as it appears, we have the 
title of the officer and also several allusions 
to the process of melting and assaying, 
with the employment of more than one 
verb. For the Persian side of the history, 
the question arises whether it is possible 
to trace the terminology further back 
than the examples already given; and at 
this point there is some relevant evidence 
to be presented. 

In an Akkadian text of the early 
Persian period there occurs a title, gitepa- 
tu, obviously a Persian loan-word, which 
may designate the very official whose 
duties have just been described. The 
word is mentioned, and recognized as 
having this meaning, by Ernst Herzfeld in 
his Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 
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VII (1935), 48.° He speaks of the word as 
an “altpersische Beamtentitel in baby- 
lonischer Umschreibung.”’ In a later work, 
to be sure, Herzfeld strays away from 
his first conclusion. In his Altpersische 
Inschriften (Berlin, 1928), page 213-14, 
I find the following footnote: 

Die gat, ein altes sumerisches wort, arab. 
al-martabat, bilden das gah-nimak, die eigent- 
liche Notitia Dignitatum, nach Mas‘idi, Tanb. 
104 ein teil des vieltausendseitigen Ayin-nim- 
ak “buchs Der 
djihbadh der mafatih al-uliim aus ap. *ga$u- 
pati-, ins Akkadische als gitupatu 
Paikuli s.v. gate noch 
irrtiimlich fiir den miinzwardein hielt,* ist eine 
art nagib al-ashraf. 


der staatseinrichtungen.”’ 
ent- 
lehnt, den ich in 


Aside from the fact that the true form 
of the loan-word is gitepatu, this note 
hardly does justice to the passage in the 
Mafatih al--Ulim—as though the meaning 
of the technical term were in doubt. Herz- 
feld is very possibly right in continuing to 
equate the Persian-Arabic term with the 
older title, but he is wrong in his attempt 
to explain it. 

The Neo-Persian lexicographers knew 
not only the meaning of the term but also 
something of its history. The oldest ex- 
tant Neo-Persian dictionary, that of the 
younger Asadi (eleventh century a.p.), 
shows the true meaning of the compound 
to be “master of the melting-pot.” His 
Lughat-i-Furs, edited by Paul Horn, de- 
fines the gihbedh as “‘collector’”’ (of reve- 
nue), and the gdh as “a container for the 
refining of silver.” The jihbedh, jihbidh, of 
the best Arabic lexicographers must repre- 
sent very nearly the actual pronunciation 
in the later time; and, on the other hand, 
the Akkadian loan-word corresponds so 
well to what must have been the Old 
Persian form that there seems to be good 
reason to believe that it is the sanie word. 


+ I owe this reference, as well as some others in this 
article, to my old friend, Professor Sprengling 


‘ Here he refers to his Paikuli G lossary, pp. 160f. 
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The title gitepatu has been found in 
only one Akkadian document; and, as far 
as I am aware, there has hitherto been no 
attempt to define it. In the Reallexicon 
der Assyriologie, article ‘“Beamter,”’ di- 
vision Perserzeit, Ebeling books the word 
as No. 6, but with no attempt at ex- 
planation. The source to which reference 
is made is the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Babylonian Expedition, Series A: 
Cuneiform Texts, Volume X, Text 101, 
(It also occurs in line 36.) In 
Rechtsurkunden 


line 26. 
Augapfel’s Babylonische 
the word is also given, with only the one 
reference; and, since Augapfel had worked 
through the whole available material (as 
my colleague, Professor F. J. Stephens, 
informs me), the example may be re- 
garded for the present as unique. 

The cuneiform texts referred to, pub- 
lished by the late Professor Albert T. 
Clay, are those which deal with the 
business affairs of Murashu Sons, of Nip- 
pur, in the reigns of the Persian kings 
Artaxerxes I and Darius II. In the pas- 
sage designated, a scribe (tupsarru) named 
Nabuittannu is further described as gite- 
patu, the word being preceded by the 
determinative denoting an office or occu- 
pation. As was said above, we may fairly 
recognize here the Persian technical term 
which at this early time designated the 
official corresponding to the Old Hebrew 
yosér, since we happen to know from 
Herodotus (above quoted) that the office 
and the officers were well known in Persia 
at that day. 

The professional assayer was always a 
personage of importance, whatever the 
precise nature of the functions which he 
exercised. The mere fact of the added 
title in our Akkadian document would 
seem to show that the scribe who is named 
also held a post which gave him distine- 
tion. It is the title of his chief incumbency, 
not of a secondary occupation, that he 
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takes pains to add. When the office was 
by appointment of the government, in- 
cluding the receipt and personal charge 
of the revenues, as was the case in both 
the Hebrew and the Persian kingdoms, it 
must always have been a post of high 
responsibility and influence, requiring ex- 
ceptional personal qualities, whether in 
Jerusalem or in Babylon. So Fischel 
the fact that the caliph al- 
Mugqtadir, who changed his vizier many 


stresses 


times in the course of his reign, kept his 
bankers in office for life; and the phrase 
occurs of “upholding the dignity of the 
office of jahbadh.”’ 


Concerning the terminology in the Old 
Testament, and the interpretation of the 
passages make mention of the 
“founding” of silver or gold, there is im- 
added to that 
which was included in my former article. 


which 


portant material to be 
Before mentioning the new evidence, how- 
ever, it will be well to state briefly the 
chief results which were reached in the 
former case. 

1. The true reading of the Hebrew in 
the passage Zech. 11:13 is ha-ydsér, “the 
founder.’’ In al! recent lexicons, com- 
mentaries, editions, and translations (in- 
cluding that of the Jewish Publication 
Society) the word has been mistakenly 
“emended,”’ twice, to ha-dsdar, “the treas- 
ury.”’ 

2. The strange quotation “from Jerem- 
in Matt. 27:9 is a feat (not ex- 
traordinary) of “rabbinical” interpreta- 
the 


iah’’ (!) 


tion, obtained from same Hebrew 
text which we have. 

3. Exod. 32:4, in the story of the 
golden calf, has usually been misunder- 
stood in modern times. It is customarily 
rendered: ‘He received it at their hand, 
and fashioned it with a graving tool, and 


made it a molten calf.’ True rendering: 
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“He received it at their hand, and cast it 
in the mold,” etc. The verb "3g" means here 
“cast, found,” and this signification must 
be included in our lexicons of Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew. I learn from Professor 
Skoss, who is editing David ben Abraham 
al-Fasi’s Jami al-Alfaz, that not only this 
lexicographer (as stated in the article) but 
also such other Hebrew philologists as 
Saadia Gaon, Merwan ibn Janah, and 
Solomon ben Parhon render ~™m~ in this 
passage by “mold.”’ Since harit with a 
closely allied meaning is attested in II 
Kings 5:23 and Isa. 3:22, it would seem 
best to adopt this vocalization in the pas- 
sage in Exodus. 

A highly important supplement to my 
article was published by Otto Eissfeldt in 
the journal Forschungen und Fortschritte 
for May 1, 1937, in an article entitled 
“Eine Einschmelzstelle am Tempel zu 
Jerusalem.”’ After giving a summary of 
the conclusions of my own article, Eiss- 
feldt proceeds to show that the temple 
foundry was an institution of the Hebrew 
monarchy. He throws new light on the 
passage IT Kings 12:5-17 (vss. 4-16 in the 
English the pro- 
vision made by Joash for the repairing of 


Bible), dealing with 


the temple, and the measures taken by 
verse 11 
(English vs. 10) the word wa-yastira, now 


Jehoiada for the purpose. In 


derived from sir and rendered “they 
bound up,” must be vocalized wa-yiss*ri 
and rendered “they cast (it),” for the verb 
is the same which was used (as shown 
above) in Exod. 32:4. The whole passage 
is most instructive; and in verses 14-15 
the fact appears very plainly that under 
ordinary circumstances the gifts brought 
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in (vs. 5) would be used to make vessels 
for the temple, “cups of silver, snuffers, 
basins, trumpets, vessels of gold or sil- 
ver’; that is, as Eissfeldt notes, there 
was a foundry in this temple also. 
Another difficult passage which Eiss- 
feldt now clears up is II Kings 22:4. 
Josiah sent the scribe Shaphan to the 
temple, saying, “Go up to Hilkiah the 
high priest, and let him sum the silver 
.and let them 
give it to the workmen,” etc. The verb 


which is brought in,... 


weyattém has made trouble, and there 
have been attempts at emendment. Eiss- 
feldt notes that when the execution of the 
order is narrated, in verse 9, the text reads 
hittiki, from ndthak, for which in Ezek. 


‘ 


22:20 the meaning “cast, smelt’ is as- 
sured. The true reading in II Kings 22:4 
is therefore certainly w*yatt@k. They cast 
the silver and delivered the money to the 
workmen. 

Kissfeldt further remarks that at 
Shamra 


Ras 
earthenware containers were 
found filled with a great variety of objects 
of bronze, silver, or gold: earrings, finger- 
rings, bars and pieces of all shapes—evi- 
dently intended to be melted down. Some 
portion of this was found in the “library” 
belonging to the temple complex; and he 
raises the question whether the temples 
of Ras Shamra may not have had their 
foundries. 

It is a far cry from Aaron and his 
smelting operations in the Sinai Desert to 
Joseph, Aaron and Company and the 
bankers of Bagdad. The “lord of the cru- 
cible,”’ at all events, is in evidence as far 
down at least as the eleventh century a.p. 


New Haven, CoNNECTICUT 
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[V. THE LISTS 
He Old Persian inscriptions give us 
five different lists of the lands be- 
longing to the Achaemenian Em- 

pire under Darius and Xerxes, along with 

three other lists of no independent value. 

My main purpose in scrutinizing them is 

not the study of the Persian satrapies as 

governmental units,' nor the precise iden- 
tification of the lands which are named; it 
is to get a clear understanding of the corre- 
spondences among the lists and thus to 
fix the exact number of geographical units 

in each list, on which there is, I think, a 

limited amount of confusion. 

The five lists now follow; the line-num- 
ber of the text is set in parenthesis, and 
the serial number of the item in raised 
figures: 

Behistan 1. 

2Uyja [: *Blabirus : 


14-17: (14) 
‘4- (15) Ourd 
‘ Ttyaty : drayahyd 
0 Mdda| : “Armina 

'4Zraka 
 Baztris 
('SSuqg|uda \Caddara 20Sa- (17) ka 
:@=Halrajuvatis : *>Maka. 

II. Darius, Persepolis e 10—-18;° after 
mention of Pdrsa in a preceding phrase: 
(10) ‘M dda ‘Babiru- (11) 8 


I. Darius, 
'Pdrsa 
Arabdya : °Mudrdya 
: ‘Sparda : *Yauna £ 
Kat- (16) patuka : 


Haraiva 


3 Paréava 


'6U/vdrazmiy 


'Oataqgus 


Uvja 


Herzfeld irchaeol. Mit 
Oscar Leuze, Di¢ 


! On this topic cf. Ernst 

Iran, I 
Satrapieneinte ing Syrien und im Z 
320, in Schrifte ler Koénigsberge Ge 
Gesellschaft, Ge nachaftliche Klasse, 11 
Heft 4 (1935 

*Read No. 9 Yauna with Benveniste in 
Gran « Vieur-Perse § 348, 


note 6 


1028), 79-115 
omlande 
von 420 lehrten 


Jahr, 


Meillet 
as in DNa 
Yaur 

King Thompson 


Benveniste 


28 (for this abbreviation see not 


as restored by Rawlinson and by 


On No. 16, 

‘In No 
correct reading of the original stone; see 
(1943), 307-13 


see note Vv 
is Cameron's obviously 


JNES, il 


13, para lraya 


KENT 
OF PROVINCES 


‘Arabdya : *A@urd : *Mudrdy- (12) a 
ll Ya- 
uld ' tya-(14) 
:t- (15) ya: 
para : draya '’ Paréava 
6Zra- (16) ka 8 Baxtris 
'Sug"da : *°Uv- (17) drazmiy : **@atagus 
Harauvatigs : *H- (18) idus 
“Saka : *Maka. 

III. Darius, Susa e 21-30,‘ after men- 
tion of Pdrsa in a preceding phrase: (21) 


SArmina : * Katpatuka : Sparda 
(13) und : tyaty : uskahya : 
ty : drayahyd : utd : “dahydva 
44 sagarta 


\7 Haraiva 


: 4(Cfaddara 


[?Madda : *Uja : *Par@ava : *Haraiva : (22) 
* Baztris 7Suguda SUvdrazmis (23) 


'Zraka : °Harauvatis : “Oatagus : °Maci- 


(24) yd : “Gaddra : “Hidus : “Saka : hau- 
mava- (25) rgd: “Saka : tigraxauda : “ Ba- 
bir- (26) us : 8A@Ourd : “Arabdya : *°Mu- 
drdya : (27) *Armina 2 Katpatuka 


*3Sparda : **Yaun- (28) a@ : *tyaty : draya- 


hyd : utd : *tyai- (29) y : paradraya : 2" Sku- 
dra : *Putdyd : (30) *Kiasiyd : * Karka). 


IV. Darius, NakS-i Rustam a 22-30, 


after mention of Pdrsa in a preceding 

phrase: (22) *Mada : *Uvja : *Paréava 

*Haral{i|-. (23) va : *Baxtris : *Suguda 
‘This entire list is reconstructed by translation 


from the Akkadian version, which is reasonably com- 


plete; there may have been such variants as Uvja for 
Oja (otherwise at Susa only loc. Ojaiy, in DSf 46), 
Sug“da or Su 1 for Suguda, Maka for Maciyd, Saka 
for utd in line 28. The only important variation that 


is possible is that either Putdyd or Kisiyad may have 
at this point the Akkadian is entirely 
and the gap on the Akkadian tablet could have 


held the two names only by crowding the characters 


been lacking 


lost 


On this inscription and its restoration, see Scheil, 
Mission arch XXIV, 116-25; Kent, 
J AOS, LIV, 40-50, LVIII, 112-21; Weissbach, Z/A, 
XLIV, 150-69 my previous articles I have 
made some improvements in the text, by restoring 
i three times in lines 2—4, and in changing the line 
admit both Putdyd and Kiisiya 
The text now has 22 characters and dividers in lines 
1-26 and 21 in lines 27-42 (the text of 1-17 and of 
32—42 seems to be quite certain), after which the 
exact wording is less definitive. 


Susiane, 


en 


Since 


adad 


divisions so as to 
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SUvdraz|m|)- (24) 78 : *Zraka : 
"Oatagus : 'SHidus 
“Saka : haumavarga : “Sa- (26) ka : tigra- 
xauda : *Babiru[s :| '"A- (27) Ourd : *Ara- 
20 Arm{ina] (28) : *Kat- 
Saka : 

paj- (29) radraya : *Skudra 
*7Pulld|y- (30) a 
*SKusiyd : **Maciyd : *°Karkd. 

V. Xerxes, Persepolis h 19-28,* after 
mention of Pdrsa in a preceding phrase: 
19) *Madda (20) :*Uja: °Ar- 


0 Harauvatts 
2 (fa- (25) ddra 


baya : '*Mudrdaya : 


patuka : *Sparda : *Yauna 
tyai|y 


*%YVaund : takabard 


4‘Harauvatis : 


mina : *Zraka : *Paréava (21) : *Haraiva : 
*Baztrig : '°Sugda : “Uvdrazmi- (22) & 
2 Babirus : *Adurd : “Oatagus : “Sparda 
(23) : *“Mudrdya : “Yaund : “tya(iy) 


drayahiyd : ddrayatiy : utd : *tyaiy : para- 


draya : ddrayat -(25) iy :*°Maciyd :*Ara- 
baya : “Gaddra : *Hidus : (26) *Kat- 
patuka : *™Dahd : *Saka : haumavarga 
*7Saka (27) tigraxauda *8Skudra 

29 A kaufaciya 28) *Putdyd : "Karka 
2 Kiasiya. 


VI. The list of provinces in Darius 
Susa m is entirely reconstructed by Bran- 
denstein, WZKM, XXXIX, 55-58, after 
the slight fragments of the Akkadian ver- 
sion on the enameled bricks of the larger 
type, found by Scheil at Susa (Mission 
XXI, 53-56, No. 12); the list is arranged 
by him to agree with the Behistan list, 
omitting Nos. 7, 20, and 23 and adding at 
the end Hidus : Skudra : Yaunda : takabard. 
It has no independent value. 

VII. The inscriptions identifying the 
throne-bearers on the fagade of the tomb 
of Darius I at Naks-i Rustam, so far as 
they are still legible, show that the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces are arranged in 
the order of the list in the main inscription 
(NRa, List IV above). 

VIII. Similarly the inscriptions identi- 


5’ The incorrect finals of No. 28 Skudré and No. 32 
K aiéiya are due to a transposition of corrections in the 
original draft: s®k“ud*r® . k“ud*iy® was corrected 
to s*k“ud®r@a .... k“us*iy* instead of to s®k“ud?r® .... 


k“us*iy*a; cf. Lang., XV, 298. 
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fying the throne-bearers on the facade of 
the south tomb at Persepolis, probably the 
tomb of Artaxerxes II or III, give us the 
same list with only slight orthographic 
variants (see Davis, JRAS, 1932, pp. 373 

77, and Pls. 2-3; Herzfeld, ApJ, pp. 46 

50, No. 24). 

For convenience, we shall henceforth 
designate the five lists, respectively, by 
DB, DPe, DSe, DNa, and XPh* and the 
separate provinces by their ordinal posi- 
tion in the lists. 

The five lists contain, respectively, 23, 
26, 30, 30, and 32 items; the proof of these 
figures for DPe, DSe, and X Ph will be giv- 
en later. Apart from the various kinds of 
Tonians and Scythians, 20 names are com- 
mon to all the lists, as shown in Table 1. 

There 


names.’ Mudrdya appears as M udrdayd in 


are a few variations in the 
DPe, either a feminine singular ‘Egypt’ 
like fem. Sakdm DB 5. 21 


masc. (nom.) Saka, or a plural adjec tive 


for the usual 


‘Egyptians’ like Yaund for Yauna, Maciya 
for Maka. Uvdrazmiy* is in DB and DPe, 


6 We need a brief and perspicuous method of refer- 
ring to the OP inscriptions. The method which I us« 
designates the king by the first letter, the place by the 
second, the particular inscription by the third 
letter 
ed in the text 


small 
This is clear in the five abbreviations designat- 
but the recently discovered inscriptions 
i.e., since 1925) are not so well known as yet, by the 
assigned to 
WZKM,XXXIX (19382 
the well-known DB, DPe, and DWNa, I refer to the 
following in the present article: DSe, see note 4; X Ph 
the Daiva-Inscription, see Herzfeld, Altp: he I 
schriften, pp. 27-35 and Pls. 10-13 (1938 
Lang XIII 1937 2902-305: DSsSf, the 
Darius's Palace at Susa, see 
LIII (1933), 1-23 
DH (H giving the boundaries 
us’ Empire, see te » Cc. D 
1927), 1-5, E 
1938 


minuscules Brandenstein in 


Apart from 


them by 


7—-95, esp. p. 12 


and Kent 
Building of 

te Kent 
and LIV L934 544-40; DPh and 
Hamadan of Dari 
Buck, J y., Ill 
Herzfeld, ApI, pp. 18-19 and PI. 6 


JAOS, 


The orthographies of DSe cannot here be taken 
into they are merely 
Apparently, the closer affiliations of DSe are 


times to DNa, sometimes to X Ph 


account, since restorations 


some- 


* It is more likely that in the older lists this name 
had the older form with nominative in 
the later lists to the 


altered in 
than that the older 
lists used the later derivative in -iya (-m'i)@ 
-miy or -miya). Cf 


XIX, No. 3 (1943), 


-stem form 
either 
fuller discussion in Lang., Vol 


222 f. 
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but Uvdrazmig in DNa and XPh. Uvja 
(uv*j*) stands in DB, DPe, and DNa, but 
Uja (uj*) in XPh. Suguda (s*ug“ud*) is in 
DB and DNa; Sug"da (s*ug"d*) in DNa; 
Sugda (s*ug*d*) in XPh (as in Dar. Pers. 
h 6, Dar. Ham. 5). Maka of DB and DPe 
is replaced by the plural ethnic Maciyd in 
DNa and XPh. 

The Ionians and the Scythians are listed 
under the names shown in Table 2; the 
OP text of the list in DSe, it must be re- 


TABLE 1 


DB\/DPeDSe| DNa XPh 


1. Persia Parsa Beth l 
2. Elam Uvja 223 3) 3 
3. Babylon Babirus 3) 4 17) 16) 12 
t. Assyria Adurd $f 6 18 17) 13 
5. Arabia Arabdya 5 5 19 18) 21 
6. Egypt VM udrdya 6 7) 20 19] 16 
7. Sardis Sparda 8 10; 23) 22/ 15 
8. Media VM dda no Ff a Zi 2 
9. Armenia Armina ll} 8 21) 20 5 
10. Cappadocia) Katpatuka | 12, 9 22) 21) 24 
11. Parthia Paréava 13} 15 4 4 7 
12. Drangiana.| Zraka 14416 89 9] 6 
13. Aria Haraiva 1517, 5& 5 S 
14. Chorasmia.| Uvdrazmiy | 165 20 8 8) 11 
15. Bactria Baxtris 17, 18 6 6 g 
16. Sogdiana Suquda isi 19 7 7) 10 
17. Gandaritis.| Gaddra 19| 24) 13) 12} 22 
18. Sattagydia | Oatagus 21) 21; 11) 11) 14 
19. Arachosia. .| Harauvatis | 22) 22) 10 10 1 
20. Maka’® Maka 23| 26 12) 29 20 


membered, is derived entirely by retrans- 
lation from the Akkadian, and cannot be 
considered to be definitive in its details. 

A number of points are made plain by 
this table. Yauna ‘Ionia’ of DB and DNa 
is changed to ‘lonians who (are) of the 
mainland’ in DPe, and to Yaund ‘lonians’ 
in DSe and XPh. Saka ‘Scythia’ of DB 
becomes Sakd'® ‘Scythians’ in DPe, and 
‘Scythians’ of two kinds in the subsequent 


* Maka may have been Makran or Mekran in the 
southern part of Baluchistan, or the land of the Ma- 
cae, in Arabia south of the Gulf of Oman; see J AOS, 
LVI, 217-18, with bibliography 


” Probably masc 
in DB 5. 21-22. 


pl., despite acc. fem. sg. Sakdm 
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lists." The ‘lands that (are) beyond the 
sea,’ appearing first in DPe, become prob- 
ably ‘those beyond the sea’ in DSe, and 
certainly ‘Scythians who (are) beyond the 
sea’ in DNa and ‘those who dwell beyond 
the XPh. 


‘those on™ the sea’ of DB reappear in DPe 


sea’ in The tyaiy drayahyd 
and DSe, and become the ‘petasos-wear- 
ing Ionians’ in DNa and ‘those who dwell 
on the sea’ in XPh. 

The picture is now clarified: the three 
items in DB all recur in the other lists, but 
Saka later divided 
groups of Sythians. The ‘lands across the 


becomes into two 
sea’ of DPe is a vague term, used because 
the territory had been too recently con- 
quered to have been administratively or- 
ganized; the item is readily identifiable 
different the 
The most troublesome item is 


under somewhat names in 
later lists. 
that about ‘those on the sea’; for from the 
wording in XPh, Yaund tya(iy) drayahiya 
ddrayatiy (and similar restoration in 
DSe), one might readily believe, with 
earlier editors, that the the 


mainland are here omitted, and only the 


lonians of 


‘Ionians who dwell on the sea’ are listed."* 


" According to G. Posener, La premiere domination 
perse en Egypte (Cairo, 1936), pp. 54 and 184-85, the 
ida ‘pointed -cap Scythians’ are represent- 
‘Scythia of the marshes,’ and the Sakd 


Saka tigrara 
ed by 4k ph 
haumava hauma- drinking 
‘Scythia of the plains,’ 


Scythians’ by &k ¢ 
in the list of provinces given 
by Darius in an Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription 
found at Tell el-MaskhOta, near the Suez Canal 

2 The 


( beside) the sea’; 


locative drayahyd must be rendered ‘on 
for this province is clearly that 
which had its capital at Dascylium, slightly inland 
from the southern shore of the Propontis, as has been 
consistently maintained by Olmstead, eg. CP 
XXXIV (1939), 307, and was pointed out long since 
by PrféSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, I1, 53; 
but this has been lost sight of in the usual transla- 
tions, which make it refer to the Ionian islanders. Cf 
the following note 


1° Thus, in rendering DSe: Kent, JAOS, LIV 
(1934), 44, “the Ionians who are of the sea’’; Weiss- 
bach, Zf/A, XLIV (1938), 165, ‘‘die Jonier des Meer- 
es.’" In rendering XPh: Herzfeld, New York Times, 
February 9, 1936, ‘‘the Ionians that dwell in the Sea"’; 
Kent, Lang. XIII (1937), 296, ‘‘the lonians who dwell 
in the sea '; Herzfeld, ApJ (1938), p. 34, ‘‘die Ionier 
(die) die (inseln) des meeres bewohnen’ ; Weissbach, 
Symbolae Koschaker (1939), p. 191 (translating the 
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But the manner in which the two items 
are given in DB is conclusive: ‘those on 
the sea’ is found as the second item before 
‘Ionia’ and therefore has in that list no 
grammatical connection with the Ion- 
ians.'* In the later lists the order shows a 
geographical grouping: (1) Ionia or the 
lonians of the mainland, (2) those who are 
or who dwell on the sea, not specified as 
Ionians though they actually were Ion- 
ians, (3) those who are or who dwell be- 
yond the sea, called Scythians in DNa. 
The grouping makes it evident that those 
who dwell beyond the sea are those who 
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to denote Thrace and Macedonia, or a 
part of that territory: if the word be thus 
understood, the plural dahydva has its 
normal function. One may note that the 
other two groups of Scythians are invari- 
ably placed in quite another part of the 
list, which accords with the mention of 
‘Scythians beyond Sogdiana’ as the north- 
easternmost limit of Darius’s kingdom, in 
DPh and DH.'§ 

Eight other names of provinces that are 
not in DB, appear in later lists; they are 
presented here in Table 3. 

Among these, Sagartia seems to have 


TABLE 2 


DB DPe DSe DNa XPh 
9 Yauna ll Yauna 24 Yauna 23 Yauna 17 Yaund 
tyary 
uskahyd 
7 tyaiy 12 uta tyaty 25 tyaty 26 Yauna 18 tya(iy) 
drayahya drayahya drayahya takabara drayahiya 


13 uta dahydva 26 


para draya“ 


15 Saka 

ha umavarga 
Saka 
tigraxauda 


20 Saka 25 Saka 


16 


are beyond the Bosporus and the Helles- 
pont; but the plural dahydva ‘lands’ in 
DPe may include also Skudra, which is in 
this group in DSe and DNa,'’ and seems 


Elamite version 
Meere (wohnen) 


‘die lonier, die (auf Inseln) im 

“4 The mere fact that Yaund tyaiy drayahyda of DSe 
and the similar phrase in X Ph are to be divided into 
two items is no reason why the other relative (or dem- 
onstrative) clauses should be taken separately from 
the preceding ethnic; thus 
DPe and Sakd tyaiy 
each a single item 


Yaund tyaiy uékahyd of 
paradraya of DNa are clearly 
It is the comparison of correspond - 
ing items in the lists that decides such matters; gram- 
matically, either interpretation is possible, but the use 
of the one scheme does not exclude the use of the other, 


4 For Yaund takabard of DNa ( tyaty drayahyd 
of DB and DPe) the Akkadian version, line 18, has 
‘the second lIonians, who wear their 
heads.’ 


shields on 


16 See note 3 


17 But placed after a different set of Sakd in X Ph. 


ula tyaty 24 
tya paradraya 


darayatiy 
19 utd tyary 

paradraya 

darayatiy 


Saka 
tyaty 
paradraya 


14 Saka 
hauma arga 

15 Saka 27 
tigraxauda 


26 Saka 
haumavarga 
Saka 
tigrarauda 


been taken out from Media as a govern- 
mental unit, and then returned to its old 
place as a part of Media. Skudra, as was 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph, may 
have been included under the dahydva tya 
para draya of DPe, and thus really have 
had its place in that list. Where the Akau- 


faciyd or men of Akaufaka ‘the Mountain- 


Land’ may have dwelt, cannot be deter- 
mined; many parts of the Persian Empire 
were mountainous, and in documents of 
later times the place-name Kihistan is 
found in several localities. But the other 
names seem to indicate the fruits of con- 


18 The campaign of Darius against the rebellious 
Scythians, in DB, col. 5, was against the Sakdé tigra- 
zaudd in the northeast; Darius did cross a draya in 
that campaign, but it was not the draya of the para- 
draya in the lists of DPe, DSe, DNa, and XPh 
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quest, the extension of the borders of the 
Kmpire. 

There are other territories which might 
perhaps be thought of as deserving inclu- 
sion in these lists, but they are all parts of 
or subordinate to larger units given in the 
lists 
‘Hyreania,’ though connected with Par- 
dava by uld ‘and’ (DB 2. 92-3), 


that we have discussed. Varkdna 
is clearly 
Parthia. 
Vargus ‘Margiana,’ one of the revolting 


looked upon as subordinate to 


TABLE 3 


DB\|DPe DSeDNa XPh 


Sagartia {sagarta 14 

Sind Hidus 23) 14 13 | 23 
Daae Daha 25 
Macedonia Shkudra 27; 25 | 28 
Mountaineers thaufaciyd 29 
Libyans!” Putdyda 98) 271] 30 
Ethiopians A aisiyd 29, 28 | 32 
Carians Karka 30, 30) 31 


dahydva (DB 2. 7,3. 11), is ineluded under 
Bactnia (DB 3. 20-1). Smaller 


though each is called a dahydus, are the 


units, 


following, which are only parts of larger 


units: Nisdya (DB 1.58), Kapada (DB 
2. 2), Raga (DB 2. 71-2), in Media; 


I\zal\a (DB 2 53) 
(DB 2. 58—9) 


» 92 


>. st 


in Assyria, Autiydra 
in Armenia, Yautiya (DB 
in Persia; Gadutava (DB 3. 66) and 
Dubdla (DB 3. 79), apparently in Aracho- 
sia and Babylonia, respectively. Outside 


i were the 
JNES, Il 1943 309 


’ For the demonstration that the Pu 

Libvans see Cameron 

For the definitive proof of this identification see 

W. Eilers, OLZ, XXXVIII 1935 201-13, 
bibliography 


with 
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the Behistan inscription, the only addi- 
tional territorial name of which we learn 
in the OP 


‘Carmania,’ the source of one of the orna- 


inscriptions is Aarmdna*' 
mental woods used in the palace of Darius 
at Susa (DSf 35); presumably, it was sub- 
ordinate to Pdrsa ‘Persia,’ which lay to its 
west.” 

Our comparison of the five lists of Per- 
sian provinces in the OP inscriptions of 
Darius | and Xerxes has therefore shown 
(1) that the 
ddrayatiy of XPh and the Yaund tyaiy 


DSe 


Yaund tya(iy) drayahiya 


drayahyad of denote two separate 


provinces: ‘lonians,’ and ‘those who are 


(or dwell) on (or beside) the sea’: and (2) 


that the dahydva tyd para draya of DPe 
reappears in the later lists as ‘Seythians 


(or those) who are (or dwell) beyond the 


sea,’ the plural dahydva being employed 
because the term probably includes the 
province Skudra of the later lists, in addi- 
tion to the Seythians on the shores of the 


Black Sea. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Without the use of the word none of 
the lands which supplied the materials for the palace 
at Susa is in the inscription spoken of by this generic 
name. But the text has / Ga i ariy 1 

Karmana was brought from Gandara and from 
Carmania,’ which shows that as a geographical unit, 
co-ordinated with the 


DSf men- 


at least, Carmania might be 
ahyadus Gandara. Aside from Carmania 
tions twelve of the provinces by their proper names or 
by their plural ethnics or as a people (e.g., a hy 
i@uriya ‘the Assyrian folk 


21 express my sincere thanks to Professor George 


G. Cameron for generously offering suggestions on 


several points; by their utilization the article has 


greatly benefited 











DARIUS, EGYPT, AND THE “LANDS BEYOND THE SEA” 


GEORGE G. 


IpwWAY of the southern terrace wal! 
at Persepolis, Darius the Great 
departed from his customary 
practice of writing one and the same in- 
scription in three languages. Here, on an 
enormous block, are four distinct texts: 
two in Old Persian, one in Elamite, and 
one in Babylonian. The lower corners of 
the block have suffered slight 


the time the re- 


damage 
since its installation at 
taining wall of the terrace was being built, 
but the stone appears to have been in- 
the 
were written. 
Farthest to the left 
Persepolis d 


tact when inscriptions themselves 
west) is the text 

DPd), in Old 
DPe), also 


in Old Persian; then comes Persepolis f 


known as 
Persian; next is Persepolis « 


(DPf), in Elamite, and, farthest to the 
right, Persepolis g (DPg), in Babylonian. 
Minor corrections to the texts or the 


translations of all the Persepolis insecrip- 
tions will be published later;' we are here 
concerned with a somewhat startling 
change in the reading of one line of the 
Old DPe) which 


gives to the whole inscription, of which 


second Persian text 


it is a part, a deeper significance and 
which must enter into the picture if we 
would date the founding of Persepolis it- 
self as well as the time of Darius’ Euro- 
pean Scythian the 
history of Egypt under this Persian king. 

Like all the 
studied by Kent in the preceding pages, 
the which 
formed a part of Darius’ empire. Here 
appear, among others, the “Ionians of the 


venture or relate 


texts which have been 


Persepolis e lists countries 


dry land, and those on the sea” and then, 
in lines 14 and 15, a phrase which has been 


1 In a volume connected with the work of Dr 


Erich Schmidt, field director of the Oriental Institute's 
expedition at the site 


CAMERON 


read and translated “and the lands which 
are in the east,” after which the text does, 
indeed, go on to enumerate the eastern 
lands of the realm. Lest an old error be 


perpetuated any longer, however, it 
should be stated at once that this phrase 
the lands 


and thereby refers not to 


actually reads “and that are 
beyond the sea”’ 
the eastern countries but to the north- 
western outposts of the empire. 

Niebuhr, who first copied the text,® 


copied this section of these lines so that it 


could be transliterated, sign for sign, only 


ae 
as 


da-ha- ja-a-va : ta-va-a pa-Tra-u-... ya? 


with about one mutilated sign, of which 
at least one vertical wedge formed a part, 


in the break. Ker Porter? could see only 


da-ha-ya-a- a: ta-ya-a d -ra~ia- ; 1a 
Texier’s copy* is not available to the 
writer, but Flandin and Coste’s copy°® 


follows 
of the 


Niebuhr, with 
third the 
could not be secured from the subsequent 
but 
Stolze.® It is quite pointless to determine 


incorrect spacing 


word: correct reading 


inadequate photograph made by 


just who was responsible for the assumed 


da-ha-ya-a-va : ta-ya-a pa-ra a-( ja 


which has been accepted for decades as the 
true reading, although apparently Raw- 
first 


linson, to whom we owe so much. 


advanced it with only slight misgivings.’ 


2 Reisebeschreibu Vol. II (1778), Pl. XXXI 

3 Travels Geor 1, Pe Vol. I (1821), Pl 
5 

‘In Des { I Vu 
potar Ls42 

5 Voyage en Pe Vol, II (1851-54), Pl. 71 

6 Per Vol. IT (1882), PL. 95 

JRAS, X (1847), 280 ff., followed immediately 

by Benfey, Die persischen Keilinschrift i847), pp 
53f. and 87, and later by Oppert in J ! t é 
XIX (4th ser., 1852), 143; by Spiegel, Die alt pe 


schen Keilinschriften (2d ed., 1881), pp. 48-51 and 229; 
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At any rate, this reading, though since 
approved by Jackson,® is incorrect. An 
the rock itself and of 
excellent photographs made by Boris 
Dubensky under the supervision of Erich 
Schmidt, field director of the Persepolis 
the Oriental Institute, 
demonstrates that the slant stroke just 


examination of 


expedition of 


before the da, and dividing the preceding 
pa-ra from what follows, has altered this 
sign for some eyes to u and that there is 
no 7 in the text, although there is a wider 
space, between ra and ya, than is usual 
between two signs. The correct reading is 


da-ha-ya-a-va : ta-ya-a : pa-ra : da-ra- ya: 


“the lands that are beyond the sea.’’ Thus 
the assumed Old Persian word par(a)uvaiy 


“ce 


with a meaning ‘“‘in the east’? may be 
deleted from the lexicons,’ and “the lands 
beyond the sea’’ of this inscription may 
be entered into the list of territories ruled 
by Darius as has been done so admirably 
by Kent in the pages preceding. If, how- 


fully the 


significance of the phrase, we must ex- 


ever, we would understand 
amine the whole inscription in which it 
appears in the light of the other satrapial 
lists of Darius. 

We begin, of course, with Behistun, 
which we now know must have been com- 
pleted by 518 B.c. 
earliest list of provinces. 


and which gives the 
It does not in- 
clude Egypt, India, or a number of other 
satrapies which occur in other (and there- 
fore subsequent) texts, and the eastern 
Saka or Scythians are undifferentiated.'° 
and by Menant, Les Achéménides et les ins 
la Perse (1872), pp. 79f 


§‘JAOS, XXVII 


riptions de 


(1906), 192 
*Eg., Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wéorterbuch 
(1904), pp. 871 and 872, n. 8; Tolman, Ancient Persian 
(1908), p. 109; Meillet-Benveniste, 
maire du vieux-Perse (1931), pp. 157, 174, 234. 
The writer himself first read paradraya (as one 
word), but thought he saw a scratch before the da; 
Professor Kent suggested that the scratch might be 
the divider, and closer examination proved this to 
be correct 


Lericon Gram- 


1° See Kent's list in J NES, II (1943), 302 
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The date of the inscriptions which com- 
memorated the digging of the canal be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea has not 
previously been determined, but an ex- 
amination of them at this time may be 
fruitful in view of the recent publication 
by Posener of those which were written 
in the Egyptian tongue." We do not 
know the original number of these canal 
steles. Of two found near Tell el-Mas- 
khuta, No. 8) 
scribed in hieroglyphic, the other bore a 


one (Posener’s was in- 
trilingual but different cuneiform text. 
Another (Posener’s No. 9), actually dis- 
covered at Ismailia but usually known as 
the Shaluf or Kabrit stele, has an Egyp- 
tian inscription on one side, a trilingual 
cuneiform text on the other, as, appar- 
ently, does still another (Posener’s No. 
10) found near Suez itself. An additional 
stele discovered near the Serapeum is 
today untraceable. 

In all the Egyptian 
versions, which alone enumerate the prov- 


probability all 


inces, were once identical, although the 
Nos. 1-12 in the 
Maskhuta and Kabrit steles appear to 


countries named as 
have been named as Nos. 13-24 at Suez. 
In any event, there is space for twenty- 
the 
scriptions. They appear in the following 


four countries on two former in- 


order: 
Persia 13. Babylonia 


R. 
2. Media 14. Armenia 


3. Elam 15. ‘Tonia! 

4. Aria 16. Cappadocia 

5. Parthia 17. [Sardis] 

6. Bactria 18. ‘Assyria’ 

7. Sogdiana 19. Egypt 

8. Arachosia 20. Libya (Putaéya) 
9. Drangiana 21. [Arabia] 

10. Sattagydia 22. Kush 

11. Chorasmia 23. Maka 

12. Saka (of the 24. India 


marshlands and 
of the plains) 


it La premiére domination. Perse en Egypte (Cairo, 


1936), pp. 48 ff. 














Darius, Egypt, AND THE “LANDS BEYOND THE SEA” 


Posener had already indicated that 
Assyria, which appears only in the Suez 
stele, was No. 18 in this list. Further, the 
pointed cap of the little figure above the 
damaged oval which is assigned in the 
above list to Ionia (No. 15) is assurance 
that the inscription which once resided 
there was in fact the Egyptian equivalent 
of Ionia. Posener’s argument that the 
Egyptian ¢3 tmhw can only be Libya and 
cannot be Punt" is cogent and raises anew 
the problem of the identification of the 
Old Persian Putaya. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that a stele written in Egypt should 
as a matter of fact list four local districts: 
Egypt itself, Libya, Punt, and Kush; 
however, the countries enumerated would 
assuredly be named by the central govern- 
ment office, and “Libya,” as differenti- 
ated from Putdya, appears in no other 
Achaemenid list. Probably, therefore, we 
must assign to Putaya the geographical 
entity of Libya.'® 

But, if country No. 20 is Putaya, we 
must restore to No. 21 either Gandara or 
Arabia. 
be somewhat 


The absence of Gandara would 
for from. it 
India; the 
geographical ordering of the list would, 


surprising, 
started the campaign into 


however, appear to demand the name of 
Arabia here, and it has been so entered 
above. 

Comparison of this list with that of 
India 
the days of Herodotus (iv. 44) has been 


Behistun shows that which since 


associated with the digging of the canal 
Libya (Putaya), and Kush are the only 


12 Jbid., pp. 186 f. Iam indebted to Dr. Richard A 
Parker for assistance in solving the complicated 
problems raised by these Egyptian documents and for 
noting the pointed cap on the figure above the oval 
which once surely gave the Egyptian equivalent of 
Ionia. The able counsel of Professor Olmstead was 
likewise of invaluable assistance in the preparation of 
this article 


13 See, however, Herzfeld in Sarre and Herzfeld, 
Felsreliefs, pp. 38 f. and 55. Dr. Erich 
Schmidt is now preparing the final report on the 
excavations at Persepolis and will attempt a re- 
identification of all the Persepolis figures. 


Tranische 
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additions. The eastern Saka are, it is 
true, now divided into two different 
groups, the “Saka of the marshlands”’ 


and the “Saka of the plains’ (surely the 
later division into Saka tigraraudd and 
Saka respectively"), but 
both still form one satrapy, for both are 
Omitted are 
Gandara and “those on the sea,”’ both of 
which occurred at 
“the lands beyond the sea.”’ The inclusion 


haumavarga, 
inclosed in the same oval. 
Behistun, as well as 


of Libya (Putaya&) and Kush, which do 
not appear in our Persepolis inscription, 
and the omission of ‘“‘those on the sea’’ 
and ‘‘the lands beyond the sea”’ which do 
appear there, give us a clear indication of 
the time at which the canal steles were 
inscribed. Obviously, they cannot have 
been written after the Persepolis one, or 
“those on the sea’”’ and “the lands be- 
yond the sea” would have been included; 
just as obviously, they cannot have been 
written the Persepolis text 
would have named Putaya and Kush. 
Consequently, we may conclude that both 


before, or 


were written about the same time and 
that news of the completion of the con- 
quest mentioned in the Persepolis text 
(“the lands beyond the sea’’) had not been 
conveyed to Egypt, while the achieve- 
ments in Libya, in turn, had not been 
learned in Persia. This agrees exactly 
with Herodotus; the Father of History 
was definitely of the opinion that the con- 
quest of Libya occurred “about the same 
time’ as the expedition against the Euro- 
pean Scyths."® It does not agree, however, 
with the view currently held of the history 
of Egypt during the early part of Darius’ 
reign, for it is frequently assumed that 
the revolt of Egypt against Darius was 
led by Aryandes, the satrap appointed by 
Cambyses, and that Darius’ journey to 
the land in the newly established date 518 
was intended to supplant this rebellious 


14 Cf. Posener, op. cit., pp. 184 f. and Kent, above, 
p. 304 
iv. 145. 
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and presuming subordinate. According to 
this view, then, the conquest of Libya will 
have occurred much earlier, perhaps dur- 
ing the reign of Cambyses or, at the latest, 
between 521 and 518.'° 

That this 
from the following: it was Aryandes who 


view is untenable is clear 
conquered Libya by sending an expedition 
to Barea and Cyrene,'’ and it was Darius 
who, as king, found a place in far-off 
Bactria for some of the 
that 
therefore, though originally appointed by 


Jarcaeans cap- 
tured on expedition.'* Aryandes, 
Cambyses, was also a satrap of Darius. 
Furthermore, Herodotus (iv. 166) clearly 
indicates that Aryandes’ venture against 
Barea and Cyrene preceded his act of pre- 
suming to refine silver to the same degree 
of purity that Darius refined gold, and it 
that, 
according to Herodotus, not even Darius 


appears to have escaped notice 
considered this presumption an act of re- 
bellion but felt constrained to bring “‘still 
another charge, a charge of rebellion, 
against Aryandes.”’ 

Thus we must reconstruct the history 
of Egypt during the early years of Darius 
in the following manner. During the re- 
volt of Babylonia’s Nebuchadnezzar III 
October and 


Darius, between 


December of 522,'° Egypt likewise threw 


against 


off the yoke of Persian domination. Its 
satrap Aryandes, however, who had been 
installed by Cambyses, did not share in 
this that it 
against Darius’ 


move except was directed 


him as representative. 
Indeed, Polyaenus, in a passage which 
has long been held to refer to Aryandes’ 
participation in this revolt,?° but which 


16 See, e.g., Préasek, Geschichte der Meder und 


Perser, 11, 42, n.1 


Herodotus iv. 200 ff 
8 Thid. 204 
‘*See Cameron, AJSL, LVIII (1941), 316-18; 


Parker and Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Bt 1.D. 45 (1942), p. 13 


Chronology 626 


See, e.g., Wiedemann, Geschichte 


236. 


legy ptens, p 
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we now see must be interpreted in just 
the opposite fashion, says that the Egyp- 
tians refused to endure his cruelties and 
Their re- 
Pro- 


suggested to the 


rebelled on account of them.®! 
bellion is doubtless referred to, as 
Olmstead first 
the contemporary 
document of Wajhorresne,” who had been 


fessor 
writer, in Kgyptian 
greatly honored by Cambyses, for whom 
he has nothing but praise. This individual, 
after describing what he had done and 
what had been done for him by Cambyses, 
goes on to say that he did for his father 
and mother everything which a father 
could have wished ‘‘when trouble came 
to this nome, a part of the great trouble 
in the whole land (of Egypt).”’ In the next 
breath he mentions “the majesty of the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Darius” 
it i that 
disturbances in Egypt at 


it is clear, therefore, there were 


Darius’ acces- 
wrong if we 
the rebel- 


sion, and we cannot be far 
interpret these “‘troubles’’ as 
lion of the Egyptians against Darius and 


Wayjhor- 


‘ ordered me 


the Persian satrap Aryandes. 
resne continues: “‘Darius... 
to return to Egypt.’’ The statement is 
highly significant, for this Egyptian, loyal 
to the bestowed on 


Persians, who had 


him so many favors—and through whom, 


had 


which would have been impossible for 


no doubt, he attained a position 


him to secure if Egypt had remained in- 


dependent—had fled the country during 


the disturbances, probably in company 


Polyaenus vii. 11 Since a part of this passage 
misquoted, a 
Egyptians 


has been misinterpreted and even 


translation follows Darius, since the 
would not endure the cruelty of the satrap Aryandes, 
himself traveled through 
It hap- 


were 


and rebelled on account of it 
the Arabian Desert and came to Memphis 
pened that the Egyptians during those days 
mourning for the 
i.e., had died 
gold talents should be given the one leading (agagont 

the Apis, they observed with amazement his piety and 
no longer aligned them 


Apis which had become invisible 
When Darius decreed that a hundred 


‘ives with the rebels but of 
their own accord handed themselves over to Darius 


2 Vatican naophoros statuette, last published by 
Posener, op. cit., No. 1 (pp. 1 ff.). 
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with Aryandes, and had been unable to 
return until Darius ‘ 
so—that is, 


‘ordered”” him to do 
until the rebellion had been 
crushed and it was safe for the officials 
loyal to the satrap and the king to return. 

The excerpt from Polyaenus already re- 
ferred to states that, in order to quell the 
revolt, Darius himself crossed the Arabian 
Desert and arrived at Memphis during 
the days when the Egyptians were mourn- 
ing the death of an Apis, that he gave to 
the “leader” of the Apis the munificent 
sum of one hundred gold talents,?* and 
that the Egyptians, overwhelmed by such 
generosity, themselves terminated the 
revolt. 

With good reason this passage has long 
been connected with an Egyptian text 
according to which an Apis died and was 
buried in Darius’ fourth year;** the con- 
clusion has, therefore, appeared unavoid- 
able that Darius reached Egypt between 
and November 8 of 518. It 
must be admitted that the season appears 


August 31 


at first sight highly unsuitable, for the 
inundation is at its height in September, 
and the delta would be almost completely 
flooded: but, Says Polyaenus, “Darius 
the Arabian Desert’’—and in 
ancient times this name included the area 
east of the Nile. 
avoid the delta; his route would doubtless 


crossed 
Darius could, therefore, 


lead past the wadi Tumilat, and the idea 


for the restoration of the old canal 
It is tempting to connect this statement with 
the inscription of an Egyptian general, Ahmose, who 


‘conducted in peace to the beautiful west'’ the body 
of a dead Apis to its final resting-place 
in Posener i., Nos. 6 and 7 |[pp. 41—47 
to infer that Ahmose was the very 
Professor J. A. O 
ever, that such an explanation is scarcely 


last published 
, and thus 
individual so re- 
Larsen informs me, how- 
permitted 
interpretation of the Greek, 
implies that the to the 


warded 


by the most natural 
which 


discoverer of a new Apis 


reward was offered 


‘Last published in 
36 ff.); Wiedemann’s error in assigning the fourth year 
to 517 has meritoriously been corrected by Parker, 
AJSL, LVIII (1941), 376 


Posener, ibid., No. 5 (pp 


2% So also Parker, loc. cit 


dll 


through the wadi.may have originated at 
this very time. And now that it is no 
longer a principal argument for the date 
of his visit to the land we may even give 
some slight credence to the story that he 
was not permitted to erect a statue of 
himself in front of a statue of Sesostris, 
who had “subdued to the full as many 
nations as ever Darius had brought under, 
and who had also conquered the Seyth- 
a feat which Darius had failed to 
do,”* for at the time of his entry in 518 
he had in truth the 
European Scyths. 


ians”’ 


not yet attacked 

A statement in the so-called ‘‘Demotie 
Chronicle’ does indeed militate against 
a date for Darius’ entry into Egypt so 
518.27 This 
“He [Darius] sent to Egypt to his satrap 


late in statement reads: 


in year 4,” and orders the compilation of 
the earlier laws of Egypt. This order has 
clearly been sent from outside Egypt, 
but, at the same time, Egypt has already 
been restored as a province with its own 


satrap; Darius’ fourth year in Egypt 
actually ended on December 30, 518. 
If we suppose that Darius entered the 


land between August 31 and November 8 
of this year, there was searcely time for 
him to settle affairs there, restore Aryand- 
es as his satrap, return to Asia proper, 
and yet have an order delivered in Egypt 
still within the We may, 


therefore, be forced to aecept a 


same year. 
sug- 
gestion already made that “the germ of 
truth in Polyaenus’ story may be merely 
that 
that 


arrival was months earlier, in the win- 


that Apis died in the same year 


Darius arrived in Egypt (though 


ter),’’28 and, likewise, conclude that the 


2% Herodotus ii. 110; Diodorus i. 58. Wiedemann 


(op. cit., pp. 236 f.) objected to the use made of these 


passages for dating purposes by Unger, Chronologi¢ 
des Manetho. pp 2RR f 
27 Spiegelberg, Die sogenannte Demotische Chronik, 


pp. 30 f.; for the correction of Spiegelberg’s *‘ Year 
3" to “Year 4"’ see Parker, AJSL, LVIII (1941), 373. 
28 Parker, loc. cit 
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rebellion was brought to a successful 
termination by means considerably more 
forceful than Polyaenus implies. 
However that may be, the participa- 
tion of Aryandes in Egypt’s revolt has, 
we believe, been disposed of; we may now 
consider in their proper light his further 
adventures. Some years after the events 
just recounted, and about the time that 
Darius himself was engaged in his Euro- 
pean Scythian venture, Aryandes en- 
deavored to repay his obligation to the 
king by securing for Persia the country 
of the Libyans. On the pretext that he 
the ruler 
a pretext that even Herodotus 


was assisting contemporary 
of Cyrene 
(iv. 145) saw through—he ordered his 
troops to advance against Barca. A nine- 
month siege reduced the city itself, and 
the army successfully reached Euesperis 
(modern Benghazi).** When it retraced 
its steps to Cyrene, however, it fell into 
an indeterminate squabble with the local 
inhabitants, as a result of which Aryandes 
ordered it home; its subsequent return 
appears to have been accomplished only 
with difficulty. The expedition had never- 
theless been moderately successful; some 
of the imprisoned Barcaeans were sent by 
the satrap to Darius, who located them in 
far-off Bactria, their 
could still be found in the days of Herodo- 
About the same time the canal was 


where settlement 
tus. 
completed, and so the steles erected on 
its banks could inelude Libya in their 
satrapial lists. At some still later date 
Aryandes, the Egyptian satrap, was con- 
victed (or, at any rate, accused) of in- 
subordination and was then punished with 
death. 

It is therefore clear that the date of the 
canal steles is connected with the Seyth- 
ian expedition—and this brings us back 
once more to our Persepolis inscription. 

This inscription was one of the first to 


2” See Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans, p. 52. 
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be composed at the site, for one of its 
mates (DPf), written on the same huge 
block, is a “foundation stone’’ for the 
whole structure. Its list of 
countries also includes India, as well as 


terrace 


Gandara, which was apparently omitted 
likewise adds 
Sagartia, which appears in no other list 


from the canal steles. It 


but which may well have been reabsorbed 
Media 


into before any later list was 
made;*° but it omits both Putdya and 
Kush. Its “lands beyond the sea,” 


though an addition to the list of Behistun, 
is still so recent an addition that the area 
it indicates has as yet received no name, 
such as Skudra (Thrace and Macedonia) 
or “Saka-land,”’ 


is surely to them and to the Seythian 


although the reference 


campaign itself.*! 


%° See Kent, J NES, Il (1943), 305, and Herzfeld 
in Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 27 f 


‘ Next in order, of the inscriptions which enumer- 
ate the satrapies, is the ‘‘Reorganization of the Em- 
pire’’ inscription from Susa, (DSe). By the time it 
was written the two branches of the eastern Saka, 
included in one satrapy in all earlier lists, are now 
separated; Putaya and Kush are included, however, 
with sea, and those 
likewise, we have our first mention 
by name of Skudra (Thrace and Macedonia) and the 
Karka It is quite unlikely that Caria 
satrapy before the end of the 

as Professor Olmstead suggests 


together ‘Ionia, those on the 


beyond the sea 


Carians 
became a separate 
lonian revolt in 499 
to me therefore assign the ‘‘Reorgani- 
zation that date 
Last in order is the text on the tomb of Darius 
(DNa 


heretofore 


and we may 
inscription to approximately 


which includes all those countries mentioned 
with the exception of Sagartia) and which 
with the “Saka 
beyond the sea a substitution which indicates that 
‘‘Saka-land’’ was intended even in DPe. Obviously, 
this text was written late in the reign and cannot help 
toward a solution of our problem, the date of the 
founding of Persepolis or of the Scythian venture of 
Darius 


now replaces ‘‘those beyond the sea’’ 


enough, the foundation tablets of the 
audience begun by Darius and completed by 
Xerxes which was certainly 
not one of the earliest buildings at Persepolis, gives 
what has been assumed to be the limits of the empire 
as ‘‘from the Saka who are beyond Sogdiana, to 
from India to Sardis."’ But this text may 
have been copied at a later time at Persepolis from 
an earlier original at Ecbatana, where it has also been 
discovered in situ 

The Ecbatana building may have been erected 
about the time that Persepolis was started (as we 
shall see, about 513), before the conquest of Scythia 


Curiously 
hall 


the so-called A padana), 


Kush 
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Unfortunately, the date of the Scythian 
expedition has not hitherto been pre- 
cisely determined, although classicists 
have indeed proved that it occurred be- 
tween 516 and 511 B.c.* The very year 
would be 513 if we the 
the “Capitoline 
Chronicle,”’** which informs us that, five 
hundred and forty years before the time of 
its author, Darius bridged the Cimmer- 


could accept 


evidence of so-called 


ian(!) Bosporus and crossed over into 
Scythia in the same year that Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton killed Hipparechus in 
Athens, and that these events happened 
twelve years after Cambyses’ conquest of 
Egypt (525 B.c.). The account is natural- 
ly dubious, for one may question whether 
this chronologer, writing in the fifteenth 
year of our era, had as reliable 
sources at his disposal as have we. His 
date approximate the 
period, and because we know on other 
grounds that the assassination referred 
the the great 
Panathenaeum, a festival which began 


many 


does, however, 


to occurred in year of 


but after an entry into Kush. For the Hamadan tab- 
lets see the references cited by JAOS, LVI 
(1936), 209; for those from Persepolis see Herzfeld, 
Altpersische Inschriften, pp. 18 f 


Kent, 


:Cf. especially Macan, Herodotus 
VI). II (1895), 33 f.: Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, 
Il (2d ed., 1895), 523, n. 1; How and Wells, Com- 
Herodotus, I (1912), 429; Beloch, Griechi- 
sche Geschichte, II, Part Il (2d ed., 1916), 60f. The 
terminus a quo may be considered settled by our 
knowledge that putting down 
the rebellions at the beginning of his reign and con- 
quering Egypt in 518 and India to undertake the 
campaign and by the fact that there must have been 
time for Syloson, restored to Samos about 516 


Books IV-— 


mentary on 


Darius was too busy 


Herod 
iii. 139 ff.), to be succeeded by his son, Aeaces (ibid 
iv. 138; vi. 13). The chief arguments for a terminus 
ante quem are: (1) that Artaphernes, appointed as 
satrap of Sardis a year after the expedition (Herod 
v. 25) is there about 507 (cbid. 73); and (2) that the 
“influence with Darius’'’ which won for the son of 
Hippoclus of Lampsacus the daughter of the Peisis- 
tratid Hippias (Thuc. vi. 59) was connected with the 
expedition (Herod. iv. 138), and that the marriage, of 
course, occurred before Hippias retired 
about 511/10 (Herod. v. 65, 91 and 94) 


to Sigeum 


33 Tnser ptiones Graecae, Vol 
I taliae et Siciliae (1890), No 


XIV 


1297. 
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in August, 514,** the Scythian campaign 
may be assigned to the year 513. 

This means, then, that around 513 the 
Egyptian canal was being brought to 
completion and that at the same date, the 
Scythian expedition having been achieved, 
mention of it was incorporated in a text 
which, with its the 
foundation of the Persian capital Persep- 


mates, signaled 
olis. Work at the site may, indeed, have 
the terrace wall had 
finished. It has 
usually been assumed that the building 
activity there began about 517, 


begun earlier, but 


at any rate not been 
> but this 
not demonstrable from 
the present evidence. On the other hand, 


sufficient time must have elapsed between 


assumption is 


the first activity at the site and the time 
from which the earliest dated cuneiform 
tablets appear, for these were stored in 
the fortification structures within and at 
the northeast corner of the terrace wall. 
Up to the present, the earliest dated 
documents to be examined emanate from 
Darius’ eleventh year,* or 511 B.c., which 
is as it should be; the documents bear 
witness to an amazing amount of building 
within the next few years, and two years 
after Persepolis was founded would be 
more than adequate for the completion 
of the wall and some of the fortifications. 

Our newly recovered reading has thus 
led us far afield, but no farther, it must 
be admitted, than Darius himself meant 
when he ordered to be inscribed “‘the lands 
which are beyond the sea.” 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
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‘See Thucydides vi. 54-58 
also the references cited by J. Miller in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encyclopddie, III, 930, s 
G. Glotz, Histoire Grecque, I 


Herodotus v. 55f.: 


“‘Aristogeiton”’; 


1925), 463 


* Of. Herzfeld in Sarre and Herzfeld, op 


cit., p 
106; JRAS, 1934, p. 229, cited by Sturm in Pauly- 
Wissowa (Kroll), o; XXXVII, 1265, s.v. *‘Perse- 


polis’’; no ‘“‘new"’ inscriptions have been discovered at 


Persepolis which prove this date 
* So Dr 


Richard T. Hallock informs me 








A NEW 
GEORGE 


pees letter No. 586' has generally been 
temic infection due to the teeth and as pre- 
f the teeth as the treat- 
Waterman’s translation of the essential 
other 


interpreted as giving a diagnosis of sys- 


scribing extraction « 
ment. 
part—in which translators have sub- 
stantially agreed—is as follows 


The burning of his head, his hands (and) his 
feet wherewith he burns is because of his teeth. 


His teeth should be drawn. 


Both the diagnosis and the prescription, as 
The 


diagnosis has been previously criticized, not- 


translated here, are worth discussion. 
ably by Townend,? but the “prescription” has 
never been questioned. 

If the this letter 


makes the earliest known mention of the ex- 


translation is correct, 
traction operation and antedates any other 
mention by several centuries. Moreover, the 
skeletal remains from early Egypt suggest that 
even badly diseased teeth of royalty were not 
extracted but were left loose and ready to fall 
out of the jaws. These facts do not accord with 
the extraction prescription. 

A footnote to MceKnight’s 
points out that the letter actually says, ‘““The 
McKnight 
and in this he has been followed by 


translation 
teeth are to come forth,” which 
thought 
all other translators—could only mean, “The 
teeth must be extracted.”’ It is more likely, 
however, that the Assyrian physician means 
only what he says, “The teeth are to come 
out,”’ and that he is indicating their condition 
and not their treatment. 

Professor G. G. Cameron has made a new 
literal translation of the letter, embodying the 
suggestion above: 
lord, servant 
‘May it be wlell with the [king my lord.] 

‘It is (now 


To the king my your 


wlell with the administrator ‘of 


1R. J. G. McKnight, Selected Letters from the Sar- 
mid Period, pp. 18 f.; Leroy Waterman, Royal Corre- 
pondence of the Assyrian Empire, I, 414f.; III, 200; 


IV, 185 and 257 f.; Robert H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of 
Assyria, p. 198 

?B.R 
Iraq, V 


Townend, ‘‘An Assyrian Dental Diagnosis,"’ 
(1938), 82-84 (with photograph). 


INTERPRETATION OF A WELL-KNOWN 


B. 





ASSYRIAN LETTER 
DENTON 


the Lady of the shrine ‘fof whom] the king my 


lord wrote me ‘saying: “In very truth ‘inform 


me)!’ The truth *to the king my lord !°I shall 
speak: the burning “of his head, “his hands, 
'Shis feet Rev. (wherewith) he burns 2(is) on 
account of his teeth. *His teeth (are) coming 


out*®; ‘on account of (that) *he burned. *In his 
chamber “he lay down.” (But) now ‘(he is) very 
well °. . 

* Lit ‘(are) for coming out, (are) to come out.” 


Cf. the parallel usage of the infinitivein ZA, XXXVI, 
182, 1.13 
II: of sapalu 

It is to be noted that, with the new interpre- 
tation in place of the supposed prescription of 
extraction, the letter becomes more coherent 
and orderly. Lines 6 and 7 of the reverse, 
which have given rise to many interpretations 
and much uncertainty, now assume a natural 
meaning and sequence. 

The questions to which the diagnosis gives 
rise are matters not so much of translation as 
of interpretation. Waterman goes so far as to 
assert that “a serious case of fever is declared 
due to tooth infection.’’® And, in general, the 
passage has been understood to constitute an 
early statement of the focal infection principle 
as related to the teeth. 

In an evaluation of the diagnosis the actual 
pathological condition is not so important his- 
torically as is the physician’s conception of it; 
but, since the former has some bearing, it may 
be briefly discussed. 

It is obvious that if the new translation of 
the letter is to stand, then we have present, 
whatever else, a chronic condition—teeth so 
badly diseased and for so long a time that they 
are ready to fall out. Without further particu- 
lars given in regard to the pain in the extremi- 
ties, it may be explained by any one of three 
possibilities. 

In the first place, this may be one of those 
typical focal infections in which there are at 
present no subjective symptoms of the teeth 
themselves, but manifestations of secondary 
foci in distant parts of the body. One bit of 
negative evidence in the letter favors this in- 


Op. cit., IV, 35-36. 
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terpretation—the physician does not say that 
the teeth are painful. If this condition was 
present and the physician diagnosed it, he 
would have to be possessed of considerable 
perspicacity. 

The other two possibilities assume an acute 
flare-up of the inflammation about the diseased 
teeth, as commonly occurs even in the most 
chronic conditions. In one case, there may be 
an ideopathic neuralgia set up and manifesting 
itself by pains in the head, hands, and feet with- 
out assignable cause. This possibility, suggest- 
ed by A. J. E. Cave, the surgeon to whom 
Townend referred the matter, has, of course, 
little significance for the history of focal in- 
fection. 

In the third possibility, as a result of the 
acute condition about the teeth, secondary foci 
in the extremities may experience a marked 
exacerbation. This condition, like the first, is 
a manifestation of focal infection. 

It remains to consider the physician’s pos- 
sible recognition of these conditions, which- 
ever may have been present. Here, again, there 
are three possibilities. 

1. The physician may have been merely 
guessing. This is possible, but there is no pre- 
sumption in its favor; there seems no reason for 
calling into question the competence and integ- 
rity of the physician. 

2. The physician may have related the con- 
dition of the teeth with the pains in the ex- 
tremities in accordance with some theory or 
principle. He could not have explained the re- 
lation, however, by focal infection, for he could 
have had no real conception of that principle, 
as it involves a notion of pathogenic micro- 
organisms as well as a mechanism by which 
they or their products may reach and affect 
distant structures of the body. He could have 
explained the relation by some other means. 
Before the introduction of the theory of the 
bacterial cause of disease into dentistry (about 
1880), the relation of a localized pathosis to 
remote pathoses was accepted in some measure 
but explained without recourse to microérgan- 
isms. Disease was thought to be propagated 
from location to location according to the prin- 
ciple that “live tissue cannot exist in a healthy 
condition in contact with dead tissue.”’ If the 
Assyrian physician had an explanation for the 


relationship between focus and systemic effect, 
he would probably have resorted to a super- 
natural explanation rather than a rational one. 
A malevolent spirit causing pain in a tooth 
could be supposed easily enough to produce 
pain elsewhere in the body without special 
mechanism. In this instance the physician’s 
outlook would not have been very modern, but 
it would have represented some beginning for 
the focal infection theory. 

3. Through a long experience the physician 
may have observed that pains in the teeth are 
often accompanied by pains elsewhere in the 
body. Hippocrates wrote some very excellent 
clinical pictures of cases of which he had very 
little knowledge concerning the fundamental 
pathology. It might be that this Assyrian phy- 
sician possessed similar commendable powers 
of observation, without having any theory of 
the relation between the conditions which he 
associated. Under such circumstances the ac- 
tual pathological situation might be any one of 
the three conditions enumerated above; and he 
could be credited only with being a good ob- 
server. 

The historian is certainly always justified in 
pointing out the possible relation of evidence 
of this sort to later developments; but he 
should be particularly on his guard against 


reading modern conceptions into his transla- 
tions. For instance, in this letter the term “‘in- 
flammation” (used by several of the transla- 
Inflam- 


mation is a condition of which a burning sensa- 


tors) for “burning”’ is objectionable. 


tion is only one symptom, and this symptom 
may exist in conditions other than inflamma- 
tion. From what is known of ancient medicine, 
it may be assumed that the physician did not 
deal with conditions but with sym ptoms—es- 
pecially subjective symptoms. “Burning’’ may 
be an ambiguous word in this connection; but 
it seems better to have an equivocal meaning 
that excludes none of the possibilities than a 
discriminating word that may misrepresent. 

Faced with the possible interpretations men- 
tioned, the historian of Assyrian culture can 
scarcely make any positive statement about 
the advanced state of dentistry in that early 
period. 
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Rice rche sulla forn azvone del pu antico fondo dea 
le lia Biblioteca ralicano 


VIDA 


Vaticano, 1939 


manoscruti orvental 
LEVI DELLA “Studie 
testi,’’ No. 92 Citta del 
Pp. vii+528+ 21 pls 
A bookish big book 
fewer still will read it through en 
cannot say that 
But those 


By Groraio 


ll make inten- 


Few wi 
sive use of it 
tirely. The reviewer himself 
he has so read or ever will so read it 
who will need to refer to at least some portion 
of it will rarely be disappointed at not finding 
what they are looking for. On the narrow sub 
ject of what constituted the Vatican library 
holdings in oriental manuscripts before the 
days of the Assemanis, how these manuscripts 
came to the Vatican library, how often, when 
by whom, and how they were registered o1 
catalogued, and everything that remotely per 
tains to this subject, few, if any, pebble have 
been left unturned by the author, who know 
and tells us in text, footnotes, or tables what 


is or was under each one. Even the matter of 
who used these manuscripts and for what pur- 
pose in this early time from 1441 to about 1710 
is not neglected. The Vatican in general and 
Cardinals Tisserant and Mercati in particular 
Vida’s brief 


period of connection with them remained with 


cannot complain that Levi della 


out a singular mark of deep, scholarly grati 
tude. This book came to the reviewer from the 
the Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago during the rather brief period in which it 


Arabic 
With this period come definitely to an end, the 


took a measure of interest in things 


one prope! place for notice of this book, which 


is too important and valuable to be left un- 


noticed, is this Journal. 
M. SPRENGLING 
fy of ¢ hicago 


ad BY 
PENUELA, S.J 


institut, 194] 


Goldene” des Ibn Al-Mundsif. By J. M. 
Rome Piipstliches Bibel- 
Pp. xix+ 184. Lire 95, 

\ tremendously diligent and learned bit of 
work done under the supervision of Richard 
Hartmann. The actual Arabic text published 
is contained on three folia of a manuscript in 
the Escorial, 83 lines in all of bookish Rajaz. 
The part published in its first two-fifths con- 
sists of an introduction extolling the value of 
the work to follow; the rest contains lexico- 
graphical material on the human head and its 
with a German translation 


part Chis text 


and a list of variants from two other manu- 
scripts ru rom page 35 through page 45. A 
commentray, 
late 


a table of contents of 


foreword, introduction, and a 
Arabic, other Semitic, 
Latin, and Greek words, 
the parts of the head in the order followed by 
Ibn al-Mundfsif, and a little “Nachtrag’’ make 
bulk ol the book 


g, and the completeness with which this 


With indexe ol 


up the The bibliography is 
AMInAZl 
touched upon by Western 


material, rarely 


scholars, is expounded leaves little to be de- 
sired. It is a little astonishing, perhaps a sign 
of the times, that such a study should be pub- 
lished under the papal imprimatur among the 
“Scripta Pontificn Instituti Biblici.” 

M. SPRENGLING 
Unwersity 


of Cha ago 








